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CAMPAIGNS. 


[Tliroiigli tlie kindness of Gr. A. Olipliani, 1st Class Veterinary 
Burgeon (at present officiating P* V. S. in India) we are enabled 
to give tbe substance of his Report upon the working of the 
Veterinary Department of the Kueam Field Force” — dated 
liapiir, North-Western Provinces, the 26th December 1880. This 
Report is considered by the Commander-in-Chief valuable, in- 
teresting, and well worthy of being printed.^’ By the then P. Y* 
S. in India it is stated that Mr. Oliphant has entered fully and 
yet concisely, into every departmental point bearing upon the 
various classes of animals under his administrative care, and the 
amount of practical information recorded in the Report will prove 
of the greatest importance in the training of the Junior Members 
of the Department at the Veterinary School at Aldershot, and 
enable them to realize the departmental requirements of India be- 
fore taking their tour of service.’’] 

Mr. Oliphant’s tour of service as Inspecting Veterinary Sur- 
geon of the Kuram Field Force occupied from 1 Ith Oct. 1879 to 
20th Oct. 1880, and extended over the line of country from Ko- 
hat to Ali Khel (146 miles) which he thus describes in detail from 
a veterinary point of view. 

Kohat, a Civil and Military frontier station, Is situated close to 
the entrimce of the Kohat Pass, 40 miles South West of Peshawar. 
It stands on slightly elevated ground, about 3 miles from the Hills ; 
but the country immediately surrounding is fairly level, and 
watered by immerous brooks, serving for purposes of irrigation,, 
for the cultivated land. Several* of tlies’o run through the station 
and are usually in a very unsanitary state, the bottom naturally 
gravelly, being coated with muddy slime and decomposing 
vegetable and other matters. The smell from them, especially 
in the hot season, is often particularly offensive, and, in connectioa 
with marsh miasma arising from the surrounding irrigated fields, 
tends, I doubt not^ to the production of fever, and probably 
cholera, both of which diseases are not uncommon. The supply 
of water for the troops is brought from the neighbourhood of the 
kill sin a closed duct^ and delivered in covered tanksj from which. 
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at is drawn olf by taps, as required. The supply for animal use isy 
of course, from the brooks, and must vary in quality according to 
the particular jjlace resorted to, and the degree of pollution from 
neighbouring causes. The soil of the higher parts is rock and 
graToI, largely interspersed with boulders j that of the bottoms 
an alluvial loom. E. Battery, 3rd Brigade, Eoyal Artillery, 
with exception of one division at Thai, for a portion of the period 
was stationed here, and the horses retained fair condition through- 
out, although grass was difficult to obtain during the cold and 
hot months, a difficulty often increased by the prostration of the 
grass-cutters by fever. The complement was, however, made up 
by the Commissariat supply of dry grass, Kurhi or Indian-corn 
stalks, &c. The grain(barley) was, on my first inspection, being 
given whole, or indifferently crushed in hauchmilisj but ivas 
afterwards sent to the water-mills, of which there are many in 
the neighbourhood, and more throughly broken, with great benefit 
to the horses. The horse lines were on high ground, but iniieh 
closed in on three sides by buildings ; and a latrine, used by the 
patients in the native hospital^ in close proximity to the stables 
and forge, did not, I fear, add to the salubrity of the place. 

The stables were very poor, originally built lor the mules of a 
mountain battery, — ^little better than sheds, with flat or nearly 
flat roofs offering no protection, except from the actual vertical 
rays of the sun. The ground formed a bad floor, as it 
was difficult to keep a level surface, owing to the constant 
working , up of the stones, and mine was rmdily absorbed. 
Digging [up the stalls and re-making the floor was a 
very laborious matter. The watering place was a gravel** 
bottomed brook with a running stream of apparently pure water | 
but in its course it was used for irrigation purposes, resorted to by 
dholieS) &e. There were two distinct cases of anthrax fever dur- 
ing my periodical visits to the station in horses of the battery, 
both of which recovered under treatment with carbolic acid, and 
one death was reported to me in the month of August, which was 
supposed by the officer commanding to have arisen from the 
disease. No Veterinary Surgeon was available for regular duty ; 
but from the end of December to the end of July aid was given 
by the officer in charge of the transport hospital, and, for a portioa 
of tic time, bymyseM, 
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There are permanent Native Cavalry lines, fairly extensive, 
but owing to the necessity for protection from Afridi marauders, 
closely walled in, and the stables, barracks, &c,, much crowd- 
ed together. They belong to the Frontier Force, but were 
occupied at different times by the 18th Bengal Cavalry and 
1st Bengal Cavalry serving with the Kuram Force, as well 
as by sundry animals of various regiments from the Khyber 
and Kabul lines. 

The sanitary state was not generally good. Having been occn-* 
pied by various troops for short periods at intervals, manure had 
been allowed to collect, and the standings were neglected* 
There was no special sickness amongst the horses, but considerable 
difficulty experienced with regard to the grass supply, owing to 
scarcity of grass itself, sickness of grass-cutters, and excessive 
dearness of fodder in the market,*— dry grass, Indian corn stalks 
{kurbi), md blioosa {selling for 30 seers per rupee, and even less. 
The price of grain too was excessively high, being Es. 6 to Es. S 
per maund, A large hospital for the transport was established 
in December 1879, to relieve the line of the enormous number of 
sick animals of ail classes then present, and was continued work^ 
ing satisfactorily till tlie middle of May 1880, when, owing to tho 
greatly reduced number, and the inconvenience of having it so 
far to the rear in the hot weather, it was abolished, and the re- 
maining patients transferred to Thai and Kuram. The tempera-, 
ture of Kohat during the winter months is decidedly low, the 
nights being especially cold* May, June, July, and August are 
very hot, and there appears to be no regular rain-fall ; but 
frequent thunder-storms occur, and these lower the tempera-, 
ture often from 96"^ in iShe shade to 

From Kohat to Tha\ a distance of 63 miles, in a south-westerly 
direction, by a good road traversed by mail carts, through the 
lower and upper Miranzai Yalleys. These two valleys, divided by 
the water shed about midway, are bounded on either side, by 
lofty mountains, with ranges of lower hills running down to the 
rivers, fed by streams from the higher ground, and numerous, 
springs. There is cultivation surrounding the villages in the. 
neighbourhood cf the streams, with extensive browsing on the 
wild olive, etc*, for camels, From the spring till the cold weather 
aets in there is a very ample crop of good dry grass. There arei 
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many points between Thai and Kohat where cavalry can be en- 
camped with advantage j: and the greatest benefit was derived in 
this way by the horses of the 1st Bengal Cavaliy. The regiment 
left Thai after haying lost a very large number of horses^ in^ as far 
as animals went, an uuserviceable state, but, after a few months^ 
xesideuee atTogh and Hangh, they were quite restored; There are 
on the road six main outposts occupied by the Cavalry detachments, 
having accommodation for travellers and animals — night travelling 
nob being permitted on account of th.e danger from marauders from, 
the various tribes in the neighbourhood. The serais are walled-in 
enclosures, and, on account of the necessarily limited accommo- 
dation, and the number of animals of diiFerent classes placed in 
them, while there was little or no European supervision, they were, 
not kept in the best sanitary condition. There was, however, no. 
particular outbreak of sickness on this part of the road, and only 
one case of glanders amongst the Cavalry horses. From the last 
^mt on the road Oundior,'^’ the ground rises rapidly fco the plateau, 
of Thai ; the camp being situated on it, opposite the mouth of the 
Kuram Valley, the transport lines on lower ground, shut in on 
either side by barreu volcanicdooking hills, with no vegetation in 
the neighbourhood beyond a few stunted thorny bushes. Water- 
in immediate proximity to the camp, scarce and bad. Soil, on the 
high parts, gravel and, boulders on a subsoil of rock, the portion 
below the plateau merely the dry bed. of a mountain stream. 
Every square foot of the camp, necessarily contracted for defen- 
sive purposes, occupied for the past two year’s by man and animals. 
The surrounding nullahs foul from use as latrines by natives, 
beaten on by a fierce sun for six months out of the year, and 
receiving only rain-fall sufficient to wash the filth into the already 
saturated surface soil. It has proved a pest house to both man 
and beast.. 

Scarcely one officer or soldier^t European ox Native, escaped from 
fever of a severe type, often accompanied by bilious vomiting 
and purging, and the horses have suSered from anthrax fever and 
glanders j while rinder^st has appeared on several occasions and 
only been anested by the greatest watchfulness and care. Lately 
the disease of surra has affected the horses of the 18ih Bengal 
Cavalry, causing enormous loss.. In the immediate neighbourhood 
here is no fodder, andia the cold season, when grass was scarce 
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even in the Miranzai Valley, the Cavalry grass cutters had to go 12 
miles, and return the same distaiKje, leaving camp before dawn 
and returning after dark. In consequence, grass of any 
description obtainable was brought in, often only rashes and 
reeds from the swamps in the neighbour-hood of the rivers. Dry 
hill grass, smelling strongly of torpentino^ bliusa, and kurbi were 
brought in for sale, and obtained by the commissariat, transport^ 
etc., at fabulous rates. 

From Thai the road leads in a north-easterly direction up tl|6 
bed of the Kiiram river, or along the base of tire hills crossing a 
high pass or Kotal excessively trying, to transport animals, especial- 
ly camels (ultimately a road was made round the hill), through. a 
barren hilly country, producing at most a. few thorny bashes and 
dwarf palms, to Chapri, 9 miles distant, a small fort and cattje 
enclosure, situated immediately above the bed of the river, occu^ 
pied by a detachment of Cavalry and some infantry, and used as 
the first halting place.. On my first visiting this post in October 
1879, it was in a particularly unsanitary condition, and anthrax 
fever was rife in it amongst the Cavalry horses and post office ponies. 
Throughout the campaign this post remained the least clean of all, 
probably from its unhealthy, feverish climate. The men employ- 
ed to keep it dean, and those whose duty it was to supervise them, 
were too often too ill to do their duty, or too languid from the 
effects of fever to attend to it. Water at this place was obtained 
from the Kuram river, and depended as to quality?’ much on state 
of the stream, as affected by rain or snow-fall in the hills. Crass 
there was none, and any fodder for use had to be carried on pack 
animals from below Thai. Later on, -when a post was established 
on the opposite side of this river, the grass-cutters could cra;-s 
^nd obtain a certain amount of green grass. Although lattetiy 
there wer fewer deaths at Chapri, it returned a considerable 
percentage of sick animals to head -quarters. 

From Ghajpri to Mandur% a short march of 4 miles, the valley 
very coutracted, the hills coming down to the river on either side, 
Vegetation consisting of tufts of coarse grass and dwarf palms, 
growing between huge boulders of conglomerate, rock and 
masses of sand-stone blackened to the colour of coal 
by the weather. Crossing a small kotal the road dips down to 
the fort of Manduri, and the river here taking a sweep, outwit. 
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to pass the end of the hill over which the road crosses and which 
juts out from the main range at right angles, and the valley con- 
tractincr again, immediately beyond, gives the place, surrounded 
as it is°by hare rooks, the appearance almost of the crater of a 
volcano. It would require no great sketch of imaginatxou to 
fancy it “ Aden,” except that no sea breeze tempers the heat.^ 
The fort, fairly commodious, had a large cattle enclosure attached. 
The cavity horses were picketed iu the former, the latter was oc- 
cupied by transport animals, Qiass was obtained from the opposite 
bank of the rivet by grass-cutters, under the protection of a guard, 
but at times it was scarce and bad. Manduri, too. furmshed a 
very lar<^e porportion of casualties, more especially before proper 

sanitary^arrangements were carried out in tbe horse lines, and I 

am glad to say that very muob was attained in this way by e 
co-operation of the European officers ultimately placed in charge. 
Water was obtained from the river, hut the stream being some 
what distant, and there being other intervening sluggish streams 
and pools, there was some degree of temptation to the sowars and 
syces to save trouble by watering the horses at the nearer, and not^ 

7 mne, the lori teoeghee altoial bottom 
ofoal«v.tea,imgateaiana.on -hich large nee orops are grown, 
the malaria from the swampy ground drying up under an 

August sun, very productive of febrile diseases, and bhe streama 

of water, filtering through the fields, by no means fit for drin 'ing 
■purposes. The fort of Alizai, a small one, situated nearly a mi e 
from the river, and backed up by barren bills. Ail animals, both 
cavalry and transport, were picketed in a cattle enclosure attached, 
and sick animals detained from convoys were generally kept m a 
thorn enclosure outside, SUmh, the next post, distant 6 miles, 
reached by a road through an uncultivated tract of country, rising 
gradually tiU the last mile, and then rapidly to a high 
plateau on which the fort stands. The Cavalry horses 

were kept inside, and occupied the same spot for many months, 

»nd the lines were not always perfectly clean. Oases oi surra 
existed here on my last, inspection. Other animals were kept m 
en adjacent enclosure, i^he river is about three quarte^ of a mi^e 
distant, probably 200 feet below the level of tbe fort, and t 

liorses were said to be watered at it j but, as there is au interveu- 
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mg raill-skeam at tlie foot of;tte hill, it is more than likely that 
this was used, and the water was not so pilre. From the last 

namedplaeetoBaleshEhel, Smiles, the road through more or 

less cultivated country. The fort of Balesh Khel is situated im- 
mediately above the river, and surrounded by much low-lying 
cultivated land, the ground between it and the hills covered with 
low jungle and intersected by ravines. The fort had originally 
been occupied by a native coutingentj and the s oil was much fouled. 
It was occupied by a regiment of Native Infantry and their trana- 
port animals^ and, originally, alsoi the Cavalry horses were picketed 
in it, but were afterwards accommodated with lines outside. I had 
on several occasions to report on the Unsanitary state of the horse 
standings, as indeed I had to do with regard to all the forts, but 
latterly there was much improvement. Water was obtainable 
either from the river or frotn springs and irrigation channelsj 
This was an excessively “ feverish” post, and in August and 
September last the 18th Bengal Cavalry horses suffered from 
Surra. The general transport Serai was situated about a mile off 
and was fairly commodious and clean. 

WalU Mahomed Kila, 9 miles, road running along the base 
of low stony hills, sparsely covered with stunted brush wood, and 
extending close down to the river. The “ post” itself was an old 
native fort, close, hot, and ill-ventilated, standing immediately 
above the bed of the river, with some rice and other cultivation in 
its neighbourhood. The bavalry horses were kepi in court yards 
•with high -walls, the transport animals outside. Water obtained 
from the river. No particular form of disease prevailed. 

Eence to Euram, the road, -with a considerable amount of cul- 
tivation near the river, rises considerably* and about half-way, the 
•whole distance being 9 miles, the country opens out almost sud- 
denly, into a wide valley, 8 miles across, having a gentle slope from 
the range of the “ Ssfed Eoh” to the Euram river, bounded on the 
further bank by the hills of the Khost country. This wide 
portion —the upper Euram valley proper,— -is stony and rough, 
hut the soil being alluvial, is, wherever irrigation is available, 
extremely rich ; and the villages immediately under the Safed 
Eoh, of which Shalozan, near which a site was chosen for a 
permanent cantonment, is one, built vbero streams 
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fi'om the mountains^ in the mouths of passes^ are surrounded 
by extremely fertile fields? while fruit trees,— .walnuts, apples^ 
pears, peaches, plums, etc., are remarkably fine. In the warm 
weather, and when there is rain, cliip and other short grasses are 
plentifuband the ground is besprinkled with common English herbs 
as thyme, mint, sage, pennyroyal, and many others, as well as 
a large number of well-known English plants. Iviiram, 4,750 
feet, is in the immediate vicinity oE the river and is damp, water 
being very close to the surface. The slope is, however, sufficient 
to iusure drainage; and although the place is somewhat feverish, 
it did not enjoy a particularly unenviable notoriety in that respect* 
Animols, except camels> were healthy in the summer months, and 
improved rapidly in condition .on the excellent ditj;) grass and other 
green fodder obtainable ; but in the winter they snTe red much, 
and died from cold and exposure. Kuram was simply a camp, 
latterly enclosed by tvaVls, the two native forts being used for 
stores, and umoccupied by animals. A large transport depot was 
always kept here, and in the hot months the principal pait of the 
hospital was removed from Kohat and Thai. Water was 
abundant and good, but was, I fear, contaminated in places 
by the construction of latrines and grave-yards above the 
spring level. Water also reached the camp by streams from the 
Hills, but was generally discoloured and impure, and also liable to 
be cut off at any time for purposes of irrigation at a higher 
kveh 

8halo^.a% 9 miles, from Kuram, and 6,000 feet high, 6 or 7 miles 
ilistant from the river> and only about 2 miles from the foot of 
the hills. Features of the country and soil, as already described; 
an open campw In the warm moist weather, grass plentiful * water 
supply bad, running in open channels, and only reaeliing the 
camp after passing through villages, irrigating fields, etc., often 
turbid, and much discolored after rain. I believe diarrhoea was 
not uncommon in the human subject, but no particular disease 
amongst animals, always excepting camels. A few cases of anthram 
occurred amongst horses, etc., as at other stations on the line* 
Peiwar Kotal, a pass over a spur of the Safed Koh,’^ extending 
from the highest Mountain (Sikha Earn, 15,620 feet), at right 
angles to the mun to the Kuram river, terminating the 


Kuram Valley^ and dividing it from the Hariab Valley, digtance 
11 miles. The road first traversing the plain for several miles, 
rising probably to the height of 7,000 feet, passes through a 
country broken into ravines covered with dense wood of the Hem 
or dwarf oak, winds up by zig-zags to a height of 8,300 feet, the 
hills jutting above the pass reaching 9,200. The rock lime-stone » 
covered with a layer of vegetable mould, and studded with noble 
Deodo^rs, gives e^^it to several good springs of somewhat hard but 
pure water, and the air, though ratified, is fine in the extreme. 
But, when clouds come over, and rain and hail falls, wfaieli 
happens even up to the end of May, the change of temperature is 
trying to the most robust; and the steep ascent, road slippery 
from wet, and sudden fall of temperature, was very often fatal to 
the camels as they wended their upward way with commissariat 
stores. Mules, ponies, etc-, did well on the hotal during the 
summer mouths, though fodder was scarce, most being 
brought from the valleys on either side. The mules of the 
mountain battery going up in the early part of the year 
fell off in condition, but soon regained it again. The hhika 
grass, said to be poisonous to animals, grows commonly 
under tho trees, and I obtained specimens of it. I will 
treat of it more in detail hereafter, Ihwn the Kotal the 
road descends by a long gentle slope to the Hariab Valley, 
and continues to Ali Khel, distant 13 miles, and 6,000 feet high. 
The valley is narrow, well cultivated, bounded on either hand by 
lofty mountain ranges, in many parts well clothed with trees. The 
Camp at Ali Ehel was situated on a plateau, or rather, at the 
time I was there, in October 18.79, on the side of a hill overlook- 
ing the plateau, having been constructed for defensive purposes. 
Barren, dusty, hot by da^y and with 70 degrees of frost at night, 
it was not a pleasant residence, and the animals there generally 
were in poor condition from exposure, work, rough fodder, eta# 
nothing but Indian Corn stalks and dry grass being obtainable. 
Water was plentiful below the camp, the three rivers — Hariab, 
Kuram, and Shutargardau— uniting there, but the banks of these 
streams were contaminated by the bodies of dead animals. Water 
was also brought on to the plateau by a duct, but it was turbid 
and liable to be cut off by the villagers, 

Glimate^r^ThQ winter in the Hariab^ and on the Peiwasr 
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more especially, is of course seyere, snow lying for many weeks, 
and this extends in a modified degree down to Shalozan, where, I 
Ihelieve, it remained for several weeks last winter. At Kuram there 
was but one or two day’s snow; but the place is unpleasantly 
noted for a biting cold wind, blowing ofE the hills of the 
Safed Koh, and this commences early ip No.yeinber, and lasts un-t 
til the spring, combined with frost, etc., it proved fatal in 48 hours 
in the beginning of February to 60 animals of the transport, an 
elephant, and a number of commissariat cattle and sheep. Consi- 
derable degree of cold is felt as low down as Balesh Khel,. where, in 
one night in December; 40 camels saccnmbed to it. Below that 
point the temperature is^ I think, but little lower than in the 
Punjab at the same time of year, though, as. low as Aliaai lighlj 
lalls of snow have occurred. 

The summer season of the PeiwarKotal and Hariabm temperate,^ 
varying, of course, with the eleyatipn ; and that of Shalozan anc| 
Kuram is but little hotter than extreme summer weather in Eng- 
land. Balesh Khel to Thai is extremely hot, "the effects being 
rendered more severe by the conitracted nature of the valley, its 
sterility and the reflection of the sun from the rocks. It can 
hardly be said that there is any yeal wet season,— nothing resem-. 
bling the monsoon— but there areirequent thunder-storms in July 
and August, keeping, howeyer, very much to the line of 
the hills, but occasionally sweeping doyrn^t ox across the. 
valley with treiuendous force.. Th,al is. subject to storms of 
cyclonic character, and one of the kind occurring on the. 
^6th of June levelled, every tent in the camp, and left 
hardly a hut uninjured.. The hot season of Thai is yery severe. 
The cli.mate below Thai, of the Upper and Bower Miranzai Valleys^ 
is pleasant iu the wintm» <?pi^ # night and in parts subject to, 
sudden rushes of cold wind, from the hills. In the summer, as. 
far as my experience went in marching through it in June and 
July, not unpleasantly hot. 

JFpdcZer. products, grain, etc.: As far as I coujd judge, the whole, 
length of the line I have spoken of produces tvsro crops per year. 
Barley, wheat, eta, soy^n in the autumn, are reaped in May and 
June, and crops of rice are then quickly transplanted from the seed 
hpds, as is the case |u the plants being dibbled in by hand 

^n,tp the swamped ftelds.^ Indian corn, ^illet^ moong^ mate, etc. 
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ai-e also sown ; these ripen about the middle of October. The 
extent of cultivation is not great, being limited to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages which are ail built with a view to 
obtaining irrigation ; and no very great amount of 
graih comes into the market, although, I doubt not 
that continued demand would increase the supply, as 
the people are no mean cultivators, and the labour 
expended on the formation of irrigation channels, bringing water 
from higher levels at long distances, is considerable. Tb© barley 
is of good quality, and the Indian corn also, though not 
weighty.” The people themselves eat the mai*e»meai largely, 
probably mixed with wheaten flour, made into fermented bread 
of a very superior description to anything of the kind obtainable 
in the plains of India. Both these grains require grinding 
thoroughly before being g'ven to animals to obtain their full nu- 
turitive value. Eice is obtainable in its nnbusked state as dhan,, 
but as an animal food it is but of little value. The hard husk 
and beard is very apt to produce most troublesome and often 
fatal diarrhoea and dysentery in bullocks, this, probably, being more 
the case when it is new, while its nutritious properties are low, 
excepting starch, and an animal cannot, therefore, exist for long 
on it, especially when supplied with dry fodder. I go a little fully 
into the question here, as it is one that has been discussed to some 
slight extent iu the Kuram Force, and it was argued that ponies 
in Burmah lived constantly on it, and thrive well, while the 
Afghans also fed their animals on it. It must be borne in mind 
that Burmah is rich in good green dup grass, on which 
a hardy animal like the pony of the country would fatten alone. 
I made diligent enquiries among the various classes of mule, etc, 
drivers, aided by an interpreter, and the almost u niversal answer 
to my question as to what they fed their pack animals on was,— — 
whatever we can spare from our own bellies. To the further in- 
terrogatory as to whether they consider dhan a valuable article of 
food, the reply was constantly iu the negative, qualified only by 
ibe statement that it was better than nothing. Strangely enough 
they spoke highly of wheat, a grain we have been wont to con- 
sider injurious, as far, at least, as it applies to the horse. The 
other grains are not worth taking into consideration here, being, 
only used for humau food, except tnot0f & valuable animal food 
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isrliicli was used in considerable quantities by the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry below Thai with great benefit totheir debilitated horses | 
hut the stalks or straw of all are valuable as fodder, and fortned 
the mainstay, in this respect, of ammals of the transport. Kiirhi^ 
the stalk of the Indian corn, was largely used, and is good rough 
fodder for mules, ponies> etc| the fresher and greener the better* 

Eice-straw, a tough flexible straw^ not a good fodder, — very apt 
to be mouldy, difficult to masticate, and very indigestible. Two 
kinds were obtainable, coarse and fine, the latter the more edible. 
Barley and Wheat hhum, the finely broken straw, resulting from 
tbe process of treading out the grain by oxen, and freed from the 
grain by winnowing. This fodder^ used in India only for working 
bullocks, has a bad name as far as feeding horses on it goes, and 
I certainly hate seen numerous cases of obstruction of the bo'wels 
amongst natives^ horses from its use* So strongly was this idea 
entertained in the Stud Department, that the oat straw in com- 
mon use was always chopped up into chaff, as it was supposed to 
be less likely to accumulate in the intestines. However, I saw no 
Case of sickness from this cause in Afghanistan^ and camels, mules, 
ponies, and bullocks were freely fed on it. Other descriptions of 
hhusa, made in the same way from morng, ooreed^ &Q,f 

trailing large leaved plants, and known as the green variety, in 
contradistinction to the name White hhtim as applied to that al- 
ready mentioned, were also obtainable, but in limited quantities. 
These are valuable articles of food, well known as such in India> 
and far superior, in the case of camels to other kinds. 

The value of these fodders in the plains is usually two to four 
annas per maund. In the Kuram Valley, and as low down as 
Kohat the price was represented by about the same number o£ 
rupees, and occasionally even very much more. Dry grass of 
several varieties was brought in for sale from the hills. The two 
principal descriptions were a long white grass, with a reddish 
brown blossom, called Sur Gul, and a smaller coarse variety of a 
ted colour, known locally as Sirgurree. When fresh the Sur Gul 
has much the smell of lemon” grass, and when rubbed in the 
hand, exudes an essential oil. The latter description has an 
excessively strong odour of turpentine. The scent in both cases 
decreased as the grass dried j but except the mule and donkey no 
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aBimal ate them freely, and evea these two would not do so 
unless hungry. The price of the grass also ruled high, 20 seers 
per rupee being often obtainable, dreen clover, green wheat or 
barley, Indian corn, and rice were also obtainable in their respective 
seasons, and were very valuable additions to the feed of the trans- 
port and other animals-. The shorter descriptions of grass 
as dnp, etc.i were not obtainable in the market, as ths 
‘‘ Pathan” does not use the Koorpee, but only the reaping hook j 
and can therefore collect only long grasses which admit of being 
cat with that instrument. The trailing varieties are only obtain- 
able by the process of paring the surface of the ground, or digging 
them up with the instrument commonly used by the Indian grass- 
cutter. In the latter part of the summer, however, considerable 
quantities of dwp grass were obtained at Shalozan, Kuram, and 
other parts of the line by kahars, and at Thai it was brought in 
from the Miranzai Valley in large quantities by the Artillery and 
Cavalry grass-cutters, much to the improvement in condition of 
the horses. 

One article of food was used in the beginning of the Campaign 
as a matter of economy, but, as might have been expected, with 
anything but favourable result on the condition of the transport 
animals, I allude.to condemned flour, I have already reported 
on the subject, and need not dwell on it further. It will be 
evident that wheaten flour which had become monldy from damp 
would not be likely to prove wholesome food, even if consumed j 
but as, owing to its smell, animals would rarely eat it, semi-starva- 
tion was the principal result of the experiment; 

Water , — The supply from the Kuram river, where available 
from proximity, resulting from the snow and rain-fall in the hills 
principally, was moderately soft, and when clear, good j but it was 
liable to become turbid, and contained a large amount of suspend- 
ed earthy matter after heavy rain. The stony bed of the river, be-^ 
ing of much greater width than the stream, except when running 
under high cliffs, the villages were, as a rule, situated considerable 
distances from the water, and it was, therefore, generally free 
from contamination in this respect. In the neighbourhood of ' 
Kuram, especially, I fear we added a quota of organic matter to 
the water by the burial of many hundred dead animals on the- 
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banks of streams running down into the river. The natives 
ject to drink the river water during the melting of the snow, but 
prefer it to spring water at other times. As before mentioned 
when treating of Kuram and Shalozan, the side streams run« 
ning down into the main river must depend a great deal fot* their 
parity or impurity on their immediate surroundings. 

Having thus alluded to the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try, as far as I am able with its productions of animal food, cli- 
mate, &c., I will sketch slightly the tours made by me during the 
thirteen months of my residence. On receiving my orders to pro- 
ceed to the Kuram from Calcutta, I started, after one day’s delay 
to outfit, and proceeded, with a stoppage only of 24 hourSj, to Ra- 
Wal Pindi, but here^ and again at Kohat, carriage Was only avail- 
able after nearly a week’s delay at either place. I however took 
the opportunity at Eohat of making myself acquainted with the 
working of the transport system there, aided in my enquiries in 
every way by the officer in charge, Major Baines of the 6th Regi- 
ment. There were a considerable number of mules and ponies 
laid up, unfitted for work from sore-backs, want of condition, 
&c., and a very large number of hired bullocks. The inspection 
was fully reported on at the time, vide Noi 5 dated 9th Oc- 
tober 1879 j but I may allude, in passing, to the evident 
want of organization, whereby hired animals were sent up 
by hundreds with no arrangements for the supply of food, 
that being left entirely to the owner who, from the exces- 
sively high rates of grain and fodder, was perhaps unable to keep 
his animals in good condition with fair margin of profit to 
himself, and who probably speculated on being allowed to lay by 
at the base with his unserviceable animals, and ultimately if they 
died, get compensation* 

I arrived at Thai on the lOth October, and made a partial in- 
spection of the camp there, — reported in my No. 9, dated 23rd 
October, “but, owing to telegraphic orders received from the 
Brigade-^Major, I left for Ali Khel on the 14th, arriving on the 
21st. I regretted this move, as I wished to make some efficient 
hospital arrangement in the transport depot at Thai, which was in 
a state of utter confusion. It was impossible to make a proper 
inspection of the animals, which were in most instances not even 
arranged in lines ) but I did my best to see that they were free 
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from at least infectious diseases. There were but few animals 
even in fair condition, a,nd sore-backs were to be counted 
by hundreds, the sores being smeared ovnr with mud, oow-d^^g, 
etc. The Gfovernment anitrials were getting rations of grain 
Itnd fodder, but entirely under native supervision, and the hired 
^.nimals were at the mercy of their owners. Arrangements for tho 
yepair or rnanufacture of pack gear there appeared to be noi^e. 

The various posts on the line, already named, in charge of na- 
tive ofiScers and non-commissioned officers, from Thai to Balesh 
ghel, I found in a most u,nsanitary condition, the horses of the 
fst Bengal Cavalry and the postal ponies, dying of anthrax fever, 
while cattle with foot and month disease were being retu^rned i.a 
considerable nntiibers from the “front.” 

4t Ali Ehel I inspected the 9th Lancers, half battery C.-4tIi 
lioyal 4rtidery, l-8th Eoyal Artillery, Mountain Battery, detach- 
jnents of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and 12th Punjab Oayalry, mulea 
pf the ith Punjab Infantry, and the whole of the transport and 
commissariat animals, A full report of this, inspection was made, 
in No. 19, dated l?!th November 1879.. Foot and monik, disease 
was yery rife apaongst the slaughter c%ttle of the Commissariat, 
fhere being 14Q cases out of 847 animals, aud nothing whatever waa 
being done to preyent its spread, in fact debilitated animals affected 
with the disease, were being sold by public auction to the natives 
of the surrounding villages. I represented the impropriety of this, 
proceeding and the danger of spreading the disease by infection,; 
and also caused the sick to he separated, from the healthy. Many 
had ultimately to be slaughtered owing to their being too debilitat- 
ed to, march when the troops retired on il^aram shortly after. No, 
1 Battery 8th Brigade marching in, there were two cases of 
supposed strangles, which on examination turned out to he acwfe 
(glanders. Both were destroyed, but as they had been affected for 
Some time on the march, I need hardly say that they loft traces of 
the disease behind them, and I afterirards caused animals to be 
destroyed for it along the line to Kohat, The transport animals 
were in poor condition, suffering from sore-backs, mange, etc., and 
there were but few means of treatment. One or two nien, calling 
themselves salutries, and getting good pay, but without the lea&t 
qualification, were in charge. Feeding however was paid more 
Uttentioo to under the personal supervision of the transpioili ofi|cer 
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in charge. Hired animals were also being supplied with 
grain from the commissariat on payment by the owners^ 
the amount being deducted from the hire. A transport hospital 
was established, and 1st Class Veterinary Surgeon Anderson 
placed in charge, and indents fonvarded for a supply of medicines, 
instruments, &o- 

I returned to Kuram about the 1st November, and commenced 
the inspecfei^iin of the animals at that place, going very carefully 
through them, with a yiew to reporting on the probable number 
likely to be fit for work with the proposed expedition into the 
Zaimukht’^ country. The results of this inspection were report- 
ed in No. 50, dated Thai, December 1879. These results were 
considerably in favour of hired animals, the owners, on being sup- 
plied with grain, fodder, &c., making some efforts to keep their 
animals alive, while the Government servant, without proper su* 
pervision, simply allowed the animals to die of starvation ; in all 
probability, selling the grain. Cold, too, played a most important 
part in the heavy mortality which daily took place, the clothing 
being of the most wretched description, and shelter there being 
none from the Utterly cold wind blowing off the snow-covered 
hills. The drivers and owners of animals, often with nothing 
but miserable cotton clothes to cover them., undoubtedly rob- 
bed the animals of their covering to protect themselves. Food 
given to the animals was insufficient in quantity and bad 
in quality, — dMn, mouldy rice^^straw, and condemned ftour 
being issued ; and I pointed out the necessity for change in 
these matters,— No. 30, dated 23nd November 1879 — as well as 
the benefit that would accrue from having barley, etc., ground 
in the ordinary country water mills, and the supply of proper 
clothing and shelter. Over a thousand animals of every class 
were placed und.er treatment, Mr, Anderson, who had joined at 
Kuram on the evacuati^on of Ali Ehel, taking charge, and ar- 
rangements were made for the transfer of a large number of the 
sick to the base at Kohat, that place being recommended by lEUe 
aa the point at which all an[imais joining the force ought to be 
inspected, and where the carriage, cost of grain from India, 
would be less, and for other reasons, vide No. 25, dated 16th No- 
vember 1879. 

^oot md moidh dmoee was rife amongst the Commissariat 
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slaughter cattle^ and the men in charge seemed to be totally 
naacqaainted with the disease, being under the impression that 
the lameness arose from the feet being bruised by stones, the 
mouth sore from eating hhuaa^ etc. Isolation of the sick and 
proper, bat simple, treatment speedily arrested the disease. The 
cattle were in low orderj getting only half pound of condemned 
flour per diem, and 6 or 7 seers of rice straw or bhusa^ a rate of 
feed barely sufficient to sustain life. I also inspected the half 
battery C.~4th Royal Artillery, which had remained at Kurain, 
and also the ISth Bengal Lancers. One case of glanders was 
destroyed, belonging to I-8th Royal Artillery, and another of the 
13th Bengal Lancers from the outpost of Shalozan. 

Having completed the inspection at Kwram^ I proceeded on the 
24th November to inspect the various posts on the road to Thal^ 
tide No. 56, The force intended for the Zaimukht expedition 
was assembling at Balesh Ivhel. There were here altogether 228 
camels, selected as the best in the force ; they were getting a libe- 
ral allowance of grain and hhusa, but were almost without cloth- 
ing, and were dying of dysentery and lung complaints, caused by 
exposure. Slaughter cattle and sheep were in part—those attach- 
ed to the SBfh Regiment, — in miserable condition, and getting 
no grain, while those attached to I-8th Royal Artillery were bet- 
ter fed, getting barley, and the animals were, in consequence, 
much stronger, and the meat superior. The mules of the Kohal; 
Mountain Battery were in very serviceable order. Transport for 
this force w-as eventually filled up by fresh camels brought up from 
India, and by small ponies from the Bombay Presidency. These 
animals proceeded in charge of Veterinary Surgeon Webb, who 
relieved Mr. Anderson at Kuram. 

At Shinak a horse of the first Bengal Cavalry had to ha 
destroyed for farcy ^ there were cases ot mange among transport 
animals, and camels were dying of dysentery from cold and want 
of clothing. The horses of the 1st Bengal Cavalry were in low 
order, those of the 18th Bengal Cavalry, only lately arrived, in 
excellent condition, with exception of the detachment at 
Chapri, already beginning to shew the ill-effects of this, the worst 
post on the line. I drew special attention to the utter want of 
arrangement for transport animals getting grass at the halting 
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places. Sanitation wus mnch improved under the superintendence 
of resident European ofScerS;, but progress in this respect waa 
still required. 

Arriving at Thai on the 80th November^ inspected the 
various animals iu camp, vide Nos. 74 and 7S. and en- 
deavoured to make hospital arrangements. There was ari 
immense improvement in the arrangement and management of 
the animals under the superintendence of the officer in charge— 
Captain Moir,^ — but there was still great want of clothing, and 
better preparation of the grain was required. A large sick list 
consisting of animals suffering from sore-backs and mange, Foot 
and month disease had appeared amongst hired bullocks, but was 
suppressed by isolation and treatment. The commissariat 
slaughter cattle were in low order, but free from disease. They 
were receiving a podr ration of three-quarters of a seer of barley 
with quarter seer of flour and 5 seers of rice-straw. The sheep 
were free from infectious disease, but suffering much from cat- 
arrh, and getting a fairly liberal ration of 4-| chittacks of barley^ 
and 11 of flour, with seers of rice-straw. 

The 1st Bengal Cavalry had suffered much in loss of horsed 
and ponies, principally from anthmx jever^ induced by hard work, 
bad food, exposure, residence at outposts on foul ground, &Ci 

Change to a healthier position was recommended, where good 
grass could be obtained. Another pony of the mountain battery 
I-8th Eoyal Artillery — one out of nineteen left behind by the 
battery on marching up — was here destroyed for glanders* 

1st Class Veterinary Surgeon Anderson passed through on 
the 14th December with over 1,000 sick animals, gleaned froirl 
the line from Kuram down, and went on with them to Kohat. 
This number was, by the end of the first week in January, aiig«. 
merited to nearly 1,500. 

Having completed ny inspection o/IAa? I joined Mr. Anderson 
on the march, and inspected all the posts on the road. With thd 
exception of one, Ibrahimzai, which was occupied by the 18th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, and the horses were in very poor condition. Mote 
had been in several instances substituted for the barley with ad- 
vantage. I drew particular attention to this in the report above 
quoted and to the advantage to be derived from grinding the barley 
tod the facility with which it might be carried out in the ordinary 
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water-mills, nearly everywhere available, also pointing out the ad- 
visability of constructing special ones in the larger stations as 
Kuram, etc. 

Arriving at Koliat on the 20th December, I proceeded with the 
aid of 1st Class Veterinary Surgeon Anderson to organize the 
base hospital, a by no means ligh^ task, in which Mr. Anderson 
■worked with a degree of zeal worthy of the highest praise^ 
if he animals of all classes, — camels, muleSj bullocks, ponies, and 
donkeys, — were in a terrible state of debility with sore-backs, 
and a very large number affected with mange. The majori- 
ty of the hired animals were eYentually discharged, and 
tiie death rate was very heavy. Great difSculty was ex- 
perienced in getting the owners of hired aunimals to feed 
them, although grain and fodder was supplied- The food was 
frequently stolen and sold, the greatest vigilance failing, I am 
certain, to. prevent this. All these men were much disheartened 
from being in arrears of pay, and w^re only too anxious to give 
up the service and leave j some even deserted, leaving their donkeys, 
etc., in the lines aa,d their outstanding balance due, I mention 
this matter, as I feel assured, from my knowledge of Native 
character, that it was one of the main causes of the neglect of the 
hired class by their owners ; the men got distrustful, and calculat- 
ed that it would be better even to risk the loss of their property, 
and take the chance of hire after getting compensation, than serve 
Cn. Moreover, they were unable to remit money to their families 
except such as could be made by. peculation, I am further con- 
Srmed in this idea by the good condition of hired animals in after 
months, when pay arrangements were more satisfactory. With 
the drivers of Government animals it was simply a question of 
supervision ; paid or unpaid, with or without rations, of their own 
free will they would never do a fair amount of work or care for the 
animals in their charge. Mr. Anderson obtained money from the. 
the Commissariat Department, and made small advances, restoring, 
matters to a somewhat more satisfactory condition. Attention 
was also given, to commissariat cattle, amongst which foot and. 
mouth disease, scab, &o., was prevalent, and several elephants 
with bad sore-backs were treated. Several cases of glanders, soma, 
of them among ponies, of I-8th Royal Artillery, were destroyed* 
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Having completed my inspection of every animal as to age, phy. 
sical fitness^ &c.j {vide No. 135.) seen the hospital fairly started^, a, 
full stock of medicines, instruments,. & 0 ., having received, I 
left on the 14th February to return to Thai, taking Togli, at whicli 
a dep&t for camels had been formed, en route. Veterinary Sur- 
geon Slattery had reported \is arrival at Kohat on 1 Itli January, 
and been posted in charge of the camp and transport at Thai. 

My No. 146 gives the result of this roMd impecimn^ the degrees ^ 
of physical fituess Jor service^ age, of the Oamels^ — a very 

unfavourable return— ^and the state of the cavalry horses at the 
posts, mange was very prevalent both in horses and camels, and 
amongst the latter class of animals, there were also cases of small- 
pox. Treatment had however been instituted ; kerosine oil, iara 
meraj ^c., being used. The loss amongst the camels hero (Togh) 
getting grazing, grain, ^h^ltered at night under high walls, and 
bedded down with grass, Under the careful supervision of an 
officer — Lieutenant Cazalet, 1st Bengal Cavalry, — was still very 
great, amounting amongst the Government class in a period of 
68 days to over 40 per cent, of the average strength, and in the 
hired 33 per cent. The diseases were pulmonary and dysenteric- 
principally. Such simple remedies as could be had recourse to 
with the native agency at hand were used, and such as with any 
other class of animals would have met with fair supoess. I think 
this case shews difficult it is to restore to health 

debilitated camels under any artificial system of management. 

An inspection of Thai was now undertaken, the general result of 
which was reported in my No. 176, The h.orses of the 18th 
Bengal Cavalry had fallen ofi'very much in condition, o\Tiog to 
the want of good grass^ but they were free from any particular 
form of sickness. An extra seer of grain or bran was recom- 
mended for them. The transport arrangements for feeding, 
clothing, etc.j of the animals were good, but mange was still very 
general with all classes; and the sick list was a heavy one — over 
700^, Commissariat cattle,, etc., were healthy, with exception of 
scab amongst the sheep^i and were receiving an improved rate of 
feed. Arrangements for the suppression of mange amongst the. 
camels, by clippiugj proper segregation, destruction of old infected 
clothing, etc., was urged. 
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Leaving Thai on the llth February^ I proceeded to inspect the 
various posts up to Kuram, The horses of the 18th Bengal 
Cavalry had suffered much at these ppsts in condition, and extra 
gram was recommended for the lowest conditioned, owing to, 
grass being scarce and ba,d. A practice in existence of keeping, 
these horses constantly bedded down, was strongly condemned. Cases 
of mange were observed in both regimental and general transport 
animals, but treatment was being geDerally carried out. Tha 
error of sending animals up and down the line when affected with, 
skin disease was pointed out. Attention was also drawn to the fact- 
that many of the smaller transport animals could not consume the. 
amount of grain and fodder now supplied. There, were soma 
cases of foot and mouth disease, detained at the posts, .segregated, 
and under treatment. One case of glanders was also destroyed at 
Chapri—a transport mule. The transport lines throughout were, 
well kept, and there w:as considerable improvement in the state of. 
the standings of the postal ponies 'virMch heretofore had been 
neglected. 

Subsequent to, this all animals mt Kuram and ShalomnwBTe. 
inspected— {’Reports 179 and 2 1Q|, and attention was drawn to, 
matters respecting pack gear, especially with regard to t hat of 
bullocks, want of proper attention to shoeing of ponies, etc, and, 
loss of condition resulting from sudden changes in the-description, 
of grain. A report was also written (No, 196.,) on the mode of 
deciding the age of camels with a view to its being forwarded for the, 
information of government and printed for circulation to assist 
officers in the purchase of the animals and prevent the large per- 
centage of young ones being taken for the service. Closing of the. 
Kohat hospital was recommended as, owing to the large number 
of animals of the hired class discharged and a number retiirned 
to Thai cured, the strength of the hospital was much reduced. 
The distance from the base at Thai was too great for operations 
to be carried on successfully in the hot weather. 

On the 26th of April I moved to the Peiwar Kotal, and care- 
fully examined all animals thero, us well as the daily arrivals and 
departures, also enquired respecting the grass known locally aa. 
Khika (supposed to be poisonous), and obtained specimens of it* 
Jlaying on this tour examiuedj as far as possible, every animal 
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the line, it will be interesting* to note here the percentage of dif- 
ferent ages, physical fitness^ fee., of the various cki,sses: — 
Inspected 911 do7ikeys. 

Glassed fit for service , . , . . » ♦ . . 107 

Unfit „ „ ... ... ... 804 

Glassification as to age. 

1 year. 2 years.. 3 yeai’s. 4. years. 5 to Aged, 01 

'4 52 55 108 508 124 

88 per cent, were unfit for service, out of which half tliat per- 
centage must have been either under four years of age or old at 
tirne of purchase or hire j. the rest were physically unfit* 
Inspected 2,S32 mules and ponies. 


Classed fit for service 
Unfit „ „ 


1,815 

417 


Of these 1,953 were examined as to, age, and classed. 


1 year. 
4 


2 years. 
12 


3 rears. 
’'O? 


4 years. 
' 140 


5 to aged. 

IjOdO 


old, 

3t>5 


about 31 per cent., that must haye been under four years of aga 

or old at the time of purchase or hire, some six. or eight months 

previously. However, many of the older animals, especially 

mules, were well fitted for the service, as will be seen by the fact 

that out of the total uumbisr 2,262, only 447 we3;e actualiy deemed 

unfit, notwithstanding their age. 

Inspected 1,895 camels? 

Classed fit for service. 1,329 

Unfit „ ,, ... 556 

which I examined for age l,6p8, and classed as follows 

No teeth. 2-teeth, 4-teeth, 6-teeth. Full teeth. Old, 

146 268. 268 1-30 840. 176 

Giving 599 under 4-teeth and old, or 3.5 per cent. Taking thia 

as the average percentage of the whole number 1,895, it would 

give about 663 cancels unfitted from age, of which however about 

6 per cent, were considered physically fit. 

Inspected bullocks 686, of which 177 were physically unfit for 

the service, or nearly 26 per cent* 

Examined as to age of these 579, with the following results 

4-teetli. 6-teeth, Full mouth. Old. 

• ' l4 ‘ . 23 ' 460 ' B2 

Shewing 14 per cent, of the number examined as to age as unfit 
from being too old. Taking this as the probable average for the 
whole number, it would give 96 unfitted from age, leaving a 
balance of 81 as unfit from other causes* The whole number of 
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ba'^g^'g® animals ihns inspected amounted to 5,754, of which 2,326^ 
or over 40 per cent., were physically unfit for the work required of 
them, shewing conclusively, I think, the necessity of more skill 
being used in the selection. 

On the 13th of May a telegram was received from 1st class 
Veterinary Surgeon Anderson at Kohat, to the effect that rinder- 
pest had broken out amongst 2,000 head of slaughter cattle at that 
plMe; and this was also followed by the information that there 
were aliout 500 cases of foot and mouth disease. Segregation of 
the sick had as far as possible been carried put, and the total num- 
ber divided into several herds at considerable distanced apart. I 
issued instructions for continuous strict segregatioiq liberal use of 
disinfectants, slaughter of infected animals, etc., and on Mr, 
Anderson leaving to take up his appointment with the Khyber 
Force Mr. Pringle having marched to Thai with the remainder of 
the animals from the Eohat hospital, posted Mr. Slattery 
temporarily to Kohatj and in the end of May left the Peiwar 
Kotal to proceed to that place myself, inspecting all animals, etci 
era route, vide No. 299. 

The cavalry horses, Consisting of the 13th Bengal Lancers 
at Walli Mahomed and the 18th Bengal Cavalry at other 
posts down to Thai were all inoproved in conditionj 
getting ground barley and green grass, which latter, as far down 
as Alizai, was fairly good j but at Mandori and Chapri very in^ 
ferior, consisting principally of coarse sedge and “ water flags’’ 
although there was a vast improvement in the state of the cavalry 
lines, still, more especially with regard to the portion occupied by 
the ponies, there was occasionally want of sufficient attention to 
sanitation. 

The commissariat slaughter cattle at Ivuram were suflering from 
diarrhoea, and there had been considerable mortality the previous 
month from the supply of whole barley and over-ripe green fodden 
This ceased on the grain being better prepared and the fodder 
changed. 

The state of the transport was generally satisfactory, and tho 
animals of all classes looking well, free from mange, and with a 
very small percentage of sore-backs. The state of the portions 
of the serais occupied by the postal ponies much improved at 
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Thai, with exception of the camels the transport animals were in 
a satisfactory state, and the lines clean. 

There was a large number of sick camels, and the 
death rate was heavy. These animals were sntFeiiog from the 
heat, and were shortly after transferred to Euram, Foot and 
mouth disease also existed amongst them, and I wrote a special 
report on the subject— No. SO^-^pointing out the symptoms and 
treatment. The horses of the division of E Battery, 3rd Brigade 
Royal Artillery, of the head-quarters 18th Bengal Oavalry^j 
and of a detachment of the 1st Bengal Cavalry were heal- 
thy, but all more or less light'^ from want of sufficient good 
grass. The commissariat cattle and sheep healthy, and getting a 
good rate of feed. I had an opportunity also of examining as to 
age, 399 newly purchased camels marching up to Kuram, and 
found the average of immature animals to be about 30 per cent,, 
with a slight percentage of old animals. 

!From Thai I proceeded by tonga to Kohatj arriving on the 7tli 
of June. Einderped hQ,A been somewhat severe during the month 
of May, the loss from the ISfeh, the date of the outbreak, to the 
Slst, being 110 head, they having died or been destroyed. 
The disease appeared to rtin its course extremely rapid- 
ly, diarrhoea, as is usually the case in India, not being a 
marked symptom. There was, however, a decline in the 
beginning of June, six animals only dying or being destroyed 
from the 1st to the 13th. From the latter date to the 24tli 
however, the mortality increased, 28 deaths or destructions 
being recorded. Seven of these cases represented a fresh outbreak 
amongst some Commissariat bullocks, owing to some of the segre- 
gated cows having escaped from the enclosure in the night and got 
mixed up with these animals. By taking the temperature of all 
the sickly, and by prompt destruction of all such as shewed a 
marked elevation, the fresh outbreak was arrested, and the loss 
up to the 8th July was only six, and from that date ceased alto- 
gether. The outbreak appeared to be purely locals but 1 took the 
precaution of telegraphing to Veterinary Surgeon Queripe!, in 
charge of the Rawal Pindi Road, on first hearing of it. 

On arrival at Kobat I despatched Veterinary Surgeon Slattery 
to Kuram, where small-pox bad appeared amongst the Commis«^ 
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sariat slieep^^ — tliere being no vetennary aid nearer to that place 
than Shalomn, 10 miles distant^ and the duty at that Camp^ m 
ohavge of Yeterinary Surgeon Webb, being heavy. 

Severe sickness had in the meantime occurred amongst the camels 
collected at Shalozan, and on the 20th of July I received orders 
from the Major General Commanding to proceed as expedi- 
tionously as possible to that place. Starting on the 21 st 5 1 reached 
Kuram by double marches, on the 28th, inspecting the road posts 
through the whole distance. Between Kohat and Thai I found 
the horses of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, with few exceptions, begin- 
ning to sliew improved condition, green grass being obtainable in 
moderate quantities ; but more attention- was required to the 
grinding o£ grain, especially barley, and sanitation of the lines was 
not fully attended to ; other portions of road ^emw were very dirty 
and standings of postal ponies neglected, vide Report No, S69. 

Thai — I had no opportunity to inspect, as I psssed through too 
rapidly. Between Thai and Kuram the Cavalry horses were in fair 
order, and ground grain and green grass were being supplied to 
them. The lines, with few exceptions, notably Shinak, were well- 
kept, The fev?" camels at the posts were suffering from skin disease, 
and deaths were frequent. On reaching Kuram, I at once proceeded 
to inspect the camels, which had been removed to a camp at the 
village of ^‘Zeran.’" The result was reported in my No. 357 and 
will be further dealt with in the description of the disease from 
which they were suffering. To the end of September, with the 
exception of about ten days, during which period I was incapa- 
citated from illness for the performance of duty, I was ^engaged 
in supervising the treatment of the camels, and inspected the 
whole of the upp^^-r Kuram Brigade, consisting of C. Battery, 4th 
Brigade, and No. 1 Mountain Battery, 8th Brigade, Royal Artillery, 
the 13th Bengal Lancers, with the brigade transport of the 2nd 
Battalion Sth Regiment, the 85th Regiment, the 20th5 21st, and 
29th Regiinents of Punjab Infantry at the camps of Kurain, 
Shniozati. Inian, and Habub Kila, mda No. 405, There 
was a slight outbreak of rinderpest, and also a case of glanders in 
the 18th Bengal Cavalry at Thai ; but happily, under the preventive 
measures adopted, neither disease extenclea. Owing to Mr. Pringle 
having contracted fever at Thai, at the recommendation of the medi- 
cal officer, I obtained his transfer to Kuram jM.x\ Slattery taking his 
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place. The latter officer, however, speedily succumbed to the very 
severe tpye of fever prevailing, and the camp being without 
veterinary aid, I proceeded to it myself on the 3rd October. As 
several cases of glanders had occurred among a large number of 
ponies and mules sent from the Klryber calumu, and recently 
marched up to Kuram— Reports Nos. 440-41 1, — I carefully inspect- 
ed every animal on the road, but wiihout detecting 'any cases of 
the disease, Report No. 441. Horses of the IStli Bengal Cavalry 
at Balesh Khel, and Shiiiak and a mule at Mandori, were suffering 
from the disease known as surra. At Thai also the horses of this 
regiment, although in good condition, were suffering severely 
from this disease. The horses of the division of E. Battery, 
Srd Brigade, Royal Artiiler?, were in good condition and 
healthy. A case of glanders was also destroyed in the 
regiment, and two Peshawar ponies in the transport lines. 
Mr. Pringle having joined at Thai from Kuram, tlie force 
retiring from the valk-y, and a case of glanders being reported 
in the 1st Bengal Cavalry at Gandour, I deemed it advisable to 
inspect the road to Kohab in advance of the troops marching 
down, and with the permission of the Major-General Comrnandiiig, 
left on the 16th of October. I found the horses of the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry much improved in condition and free from glanders. 
There were, however, a few cases of the disease Surra at Siirorai 
in horses withdrawn from the outposts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Thai — t-fde Report No. 448. Arriving in Ivoliat on 
the 20th October, I was struck off the strength of the Kuram 
force from that date. 

SP3EC1AL DisEA^SES. 

Glanders , — Although a number of isolated cases of this disease 
occurred, yet, by careful inspection of animals, and prompt des- 
truction of the diseased, any very extended loss was avoid- 
ed. There had been two cases in K/diat prior to my 
arrival in September 1879 amongst traiisport animals^ 
both of which had ' been destroyed by order of a Station 
Committee. At Ali Kheyl, in October, the disease again 
appeared in No. 1 (Mountain) Battery 8th Brigade Roj’ai 
Artillery, two mules or ponies proving on inspection to be affect- 
ed with acute glandersh One more case occurred at AH Kheyl, 
and a fourth amongst some of the battery ponies sent back io 
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Kuram in NoYember. In the same month I detected a case of 
the disease in a horse of the 13th Bengal Lancers at Shalozan, 
and later on, passing down ihe line, in a horse of the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry at the ontpost of « Shinak,’' At Thai, in December, one 
more of these ponies left behind by the battery on its march was 
found affected and destroyed, and later on two more of these ani’* 
mals in charge of the Commissariat at Kohat. 

These latter two cases were totally unsuspected by the attend* 
ants in charge of them, were stabled with a number of other ani^ 
mals, and when detected by Mr. Anderson were on their way to 
drink at a brook used for the same purpose by about a thousand 
other ponies and mules. One case also occurred in a batch of 
transport ponies from Jhelum. 

In February 1880 five cases occurred at Thai amongst transport 
animalsj and in the following month I destroyed an affected mule 
in the transport lines at Chapri. In April one case occurred in 
the 13th Bengal Lancers at Kuram, and the column ^vas then free 
from disease till September, when a case was reported in the 18th 
Bengal Cavalry at Thai ; also several large draughts of ponies sent 
from Peshawar brought the affection up to Kuram, five being shot 
at that place in September and October, and two more ponies and 
one horse of the 18th Bengal Cavalry in Thai in the latter month*. 
These ponies were ultimately marched down to Rawal Pindi for 
final disposal on the breaking up of the Kuram Force, and several 
cases occurred on the road, and one had according to my latest 
accounts been destroyed at Rawal Pindi. 

On the whole, considering the large number of animals with 
the force, the comparative immunity from glanders and farcy, and 
the success with which its periodical appearances were sup- 
pressed, is satisfactory. The arrival of the affected ponies from 
the Peshawar line at the last moment was unfortunate, as it 
rendered spread of the disease into India by the retiring troops 
more than probable. Strong representations were made on my 
part to the authorities, touching precautionary measures to be 
adopted ! 

Mange . — This troublesome skin disease made its appearance 
early in October amongst the debilitated, dirty transport animals, 
and, there being but few remedial agents at hand and but slight 
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Teterinary supervision, spread with great rapidity to all classes of 
transport animals, as also in a slighter degree to animals of the 
other branches of the service, private horses, etc. By the free use 
of such agents as tara mem oil, Kerosine, etc., diluted nitli oils' 
of a milder nature, under increased Veterinary supervision, and 
an extended knowledge of the nature of the aSection amongst 
officers in charge of animals, owners, etc., it was, by the month of 
April, quite suppressed. There were, however, signs of its pre- 
sence evinced by the Peshawar line ponies on their arrival at 
Kiiram, and I fear much, a fresh outbreak was probable. 

Anthrax Fever , — This disease was very prevalent from the 
month of September to December 1879 at Thai and the outposts 
between that place and Balesh Khel j the horses of the 1st Ben- 
gal Cavalry occupying this part of the line, and the postal ponies 
suffering very severely ; there being also a considerable number 
of isolated cases among the transport ponies, etc. A few casea 
also occurred in tire upper part of the valley at Kuram and Sha- 
lozan, and also two well marked eases in the battery (E-3rcL 
Eoyal Artillery) at Kobat, The cases I had an opportunity of 
seeing at Thai and on the line were of a very severe type, death 
frequently occuring in a few hours. In addition to the well 
known symtoms of local swellings, effusion o£ yellow serum, oc- 
casiotrally blood, from the nostrils and eyes, petechim on the 
visible mucous membranes, etc, there was in cases of a more 
prolonged description, ulceration, or rather sloughing, of the 
mucous membranes of the nasal cavities. Of some of these latter 
cases— animals in hopelessly debilitated condition, — -I recommend- 
ed their destruction. In a few cases I had an opportunity of. treat- 
ing, I found the administration of carbolic acid, meet with the 
happiest results,— swelling subsiding, pulse regaining tone, tem- 
perature falling, etc., in a period of 48 hours. 

The disease was however only eradicated from the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry by removal to fresh ground and more open country in the 
neighbourhood of Togh and from the outposts by improved sani- 
tation. I need not enter here into a description of the state of 
these outposts in the latter part of 1879, or the recommencbtions 
made by me for the improvement of their sanitary condition, as 
these matters have constantly been referred to in my reports ^ but 
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merely state that the extrema want of cleanliness was, ] doubt 
not, the cause of so much loss in animal life, and with improvement 
in this respect, mortality ceased. 

Surra — The malady known by this name on the frontier ap- 
peared amongst the horses of the 38th Bengal Cavalry in the 
middle of August, continuing unchecked up to the date of mj 
leaving the force It originated between Chapri and Balesh Khel 
and appeared to me to continue to spread in the ranks of the 
regiment at head-quarters at Thai. 1 have already placed before 
you such conclusions as I was able to form of its nature during my 
last visit of inspection, and as I understand Dr. Evans has been re- 
cently engaged in a minute investigation of the same disease you are 
probably in possession of much fuller information than I can give. 
I may briefly recapitulate the symptoms ^ost mortem ap- 
pearances. Prolonged fever with constipation of the bowels and 
an absence of biliary secretion f thrilling pulse ; in the early stages 
increased urination; extreme pallor^ occasionally yellowness of 
the mucous membranes, with presence of petechise ; oedema of 
the head, body and extremities; death after 15 to 20 days, or even 
a longer period, preceded by violent convulsive action of the limbs, 
often lasting for 48 hours. 

Post Mortem examination revealed general pallor of the body 
with disorganized blood forming weak clots, and sub-acute in- 
flammation of the liver and peritoneum. The disease evidently 
arises from the admission of some element into tlie blood causing 
a somewhat slow degeneration of it, rendering it unfit for nourish- 
ment of the tissues, and finally causing death by its inability to 
supply the brain, etc, with proper nourishment. It diflers in^ 
tirely from anthrax, in there being no rapid death of the hlood, 
or tendency to putrefaction. The animals affected were in good 
condition, and living under fairly favourable sanitary conditions. 
From the fact that at the places I alone noted the disease, viz,, 
Balesh Khel, Shinak, and Thai, water from irrigation channels 
and other more or less impure sources, was more easily ob tain- 
able than that from a purer source, my suspicions point to the 
water as the most probable cause. The disease is one I have 
heard frequently mentioned as occurring on the frontier but I 
have not previously had an opportunity of seeing it there^ or 
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met with it in any other part of India, The remedies recom- 
mended were,— a mild laxative, couuterdmiatiori over the liver, 
the administration of carbolic acid, diffusible stimulants, tonics, 
&c., and the propriety of removing the regiment from Thai, if 
piossible, was also suggested. 

Other diseases were of the ordinary types met with in practice. 
Diseases of the respiratory organs were not as common as might 
have been expected from exposure to severe cold of large numbers 
of animals. Digestive derangements too, considering the very 
coai'se nature of the fodder and grain, were not particularly mark- 
ed. Once a system of clothing and feeding the transport mules 
and ponies was established mortality fell to a very low standard; 
but large numbers succumbed in the early part of the winter to 
exposure to cold and want of proper food. Wounds formed a very 
large proportion of cases in hospital, and were principally sore 
backs caused by ill-fitting pack saddles and bad loading, these were 
frequently of a very serious description, extensive sloughing of 
bruised skin taking place, deep-seated abscesses, sinuses, and in- 
jury to ihe bones of the spine, 'resulting in animals being in^ 
capacitated for service for many weeks, or rendered altogether 
useless. 

After the first few months sore-backs were reduced to a minimum, 
but I regret to say that when the heavy strain fell on the animals, 
of removing commissariat and other stores to iiie base, preced- 
ing the retirement’^ from Kuram^ the number was very much 
increased. 

Camel diseases. — As but little has been heretofore' known of 
the diseases affecting the camel, I will try to give as full a detail 
as possible of what I wavS able to glean with regard to them. 

Dysentery — In the winter of 1879-80 a very large number of 
these animals perished from dysentery, induced by cold, want of 
clothing, and a scant supply of coarse and indifferent fodder. The 
symptoms were profuse, foetid, watery evacuations mixed with 
mucous and in the latter stages, blood. The animals attacked 
being generally in a debilitated condition as a rule, speedily 
succumbed fo the disease or to lung complications, caused by cold. 
Opium and catechu, of each two to three drachm doses, given 
night and morning, with mild stimulating doses of rum, six to 
eight ounces, dUuted with water, proved beneficial, and frequently 
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T/IiGO combined with warm oiothiDg^ shelter, the supply of 
leaves instead of bhusa and barley, saved the animal s life. 
But it was too frequently impossibly to supply these valuable 
adjuncts to the medicines. One to two pound doses of ghee were 
also useful in clearing out the bowels of irritating ingesta. 

Pneumonia , bronchitis, etc,, evinced by the presence of a sore 
coughj quickened respiration, and profuse riist-coloured miico-puru* 
lent discharge from the nose were very common. In these cases 
too, ’warm clothing and shelter were essentially necessary to 
recovery. The administration of opium in half tolah doses with 
bhanff (green Indian hemp) in 2-ounce doses mixed with coarse 
sugar and supporting the strength by feeding by hand with 
ghee, flour, etc., and diluted draughts of rum and water, offered 
the best chance of success. Friction, too, to the throat and chest 
with oil of turpentine, often repeated, had benefical effects, 

Coiic , — A not tinfrequent affection, both of the spasmodic and 
flatulent type. In the former, the pain is severe, and owing to the 
excitement of the animal and his violent struggles^ the exhibition 
of remedies is not always a very safe operation. However with 
good camel men, the animal can generally be secured and warm 
ghee, containing a full dose of opium rubbed down in it will 
generally procure relief. 

In the second type, or tympanitis, the animal is not so violent. 
The belly will be seen enormously distended with gas. I found in 
all cases of this type the ordinary native remedy, oil or gheo 
answer perfectly, — the flatulence, after a liberal quantity has been 
given, subsiding rapidly. I prefer ghee or such mild oils as 
hut the tarn rnera oil given in half-seer doses, a common remedy 
with the camel men, also answers the purpose. 

Megrims . — Closely allied to the above affections, inasmuch as 
it arises from sympathy of the brain with an over-loaded stomach, 
is the disease vulgarly known as megrims or staggers. The animal 
appears dull, heavy, and stupid, but will suddenly wake up into a 
state of frenzy, rush wildly about, fall and remain struggling on 
the ground, the mouth of a livid blue colour, saliva flowing from 
it. The native remedy is in the first place bleeding, and secon- 
darily oleaginous purgatives, and this mode of treatment seemed 
to be fairly successful. They mostly bleed by cutting the palate. 
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often inducing a not inconsiderable flow of blood* However, the 
Jugular vein can very readily be opened with a lancet, the vessel 
being of large size, and easily distended by pressure on its course 
with the fingers. 

Partial recovery is often followed by relapse, tympanitis, com- 
plete stupor, and death. 

Sydniid cysts.--- h. very common cause of loss in camels. Tliclr 
presence, is marked by rapidly increasing debility, %Yith hard dry 
skin clinging iiglilly to the bones, frequent diy cough, pallor of 
the mucous raembraiies of the mouth, etc. On ^ost mortem 
examination the liver, spleen, lungs, etc.,W'iU be found so thorough- 
ly occupied by these cysts, often as large as oranges that it is 
wonderful how the functions of the organs could have been carried 
on so as to prolong life to the extent reached. 

Foot and mouth disease . — Although of a serious nature, with 
regard to rendering the animal useless for a considerable period, 
if not properly attended to', is not a very fatal disease. Its char- 
acteristic symptoms are very well marked. As a rule, atten- 
tion is generally called to the camel affected, by acute lameness ; 
and on examination there will be observed swelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the foot 01' feet, with raised vesicles on the margin of 
the skin and horny sola These rapidly burst, discharging their 
fluid contents, and giving place to raw patches, often, when two 
or three unite, of considerable size. Although it does not follow 
that both mouth and feet are affected at the same time, yet very 
commonly there will be a discharge of saliva from the mouth, and 
on inspection, vesicles, or the resulting raw, rad, bare spots from 
their having burst, will ba seen. With regard to treatment, the 
mouth may be left to nature ; but the feet require considerable 
attention in keeping the sores clean, and some simple dressing, 
as carbolic oil or turpentine and oil applied. Otherwise trouble- 
some ulcers may result, the discharge from the sores burrowing 
down under the horny structures of the pad or sole of the foot, 
may lead to its being cast off in whole or part, and the camel 
rendered useless ibr months^ or perhaps altogether. The disease 
being .infectious,, it, is necessary to separate the sick as far as 
possible from the healthy, 

Anthraxfemr,--^Thi^ is a very serious malady in the camel, and 
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caused enormous loss in tlie space of a few weeks in tlie Kuram 
Force, spreading rapidly, and running its course in a very shorfc 
period. The symptoms of tlie disease are not so well marked as 
iu other classes of animals, or our want of familiarity with the 
habits, &c., of the camels readers us less acute in detecting them. 
They may, however, he taken as a refusal of food ; dull eye ; droop- 
ing oedematous eyelid ; yellow or bloody serous discharge from 
the nostrils ; occasionally swelling under the throat ; the lining 
membrane of the month and eyelid deeply congested, with 
commonly black patches (petechim) ; the pulsations of the heart 
rapid and weak • bowels constipated, the dung being passed in 
extremely small balls covered with mucous ; the affected animal 
will be frequently found prone on its side, evincing evident ab- 
dominal pains by looking round, kicking at the belly, fee., while 
percussion will give back a dull, heavy sound shewing the presence 
of fluid in the abdominal cavity. Death follows, frequently in a 
few hours after symptoms of indisposition are noticed, too often 
before they are noticed at all in large herds of animals, and I have 
seen many instances of animals dying within a few moments of 
oads being removed from their backs. In one instance, a riding 
camel accompanied me for a distance of six or seven miles, going 
at an easy pace, shewing no signs of indisposition to me, or appar- 
ently to his rider, and yet was dead within an hour of being dis- 
mounted. On another occasion,. nut of some two or three hundred 
camels marched, without loads, a distance of 14 miles, about a 
dozen were dead or dying without a few hours of arrival. Another 
type of the malady, more prolonged in duration,, but equally fatal^ 
takes the form of acute diarrhoea, generally refusing to yield to 
any medicinal agents, proving fatal in from three to four days i 
or if cessation of the diarrhoea does result on treatment, death 
usually occurs from other effects of the disease, 

If the symptoms during life are not easily detectable, or death 
takes place two rapidly to allow of their detection, the post mortem 
appearances are too marked to allow of any doubt of the nature 

of the affection. I may for convenience divide them into three 
classes. 

1st. — Those animals in which death has not taken place for 
some hours after the symptoms of indisposition, as already de- 
esribedj have been noticed : Effusion of serum, of a slightly red 
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tint in large quantities into the cavities of the abdomen, thorax, 
and pericardial sac. When allowed to flow out on the ground 
this fluid will partly coagulate^ forming a gelatinous like mass, 
and such tinted gelatinous like matter will be found at the base 
of the heart, along the coarse of the great blood vessels, trachea 
bronchial tubes, etc,, and also in the parenchyma of the lungs and 
around the kidneys. Not uncommonly there will be found masses 
of dark, semi coagulated blood effused into the substance of the 
lung tissue, forming tumours as it were on the surface, and 
the same appearance is observed in the spleen, which m some- 
times gorged with blood, but not invariably so. In some cases the 
effusion will take place into the throat, the larynx, etc., being im- 
bedded in ii, and the pharynx intensely congested, but this ap- 
pearance is not so common as in other classes of animals, iodeed 
I noticed but few eases where the eSusioii V 7 as in the areolar- 
tissue in immediate contiguity to the skin. The liver clay coloured 
granular in texture, easily broken down, the capsule having 
externally large patches of mulberry coloured stains, an appear- 
ance seen also on the surface of the heart and throughout the 
external surface of the iatestines, parietal peritoneum, etc. 
Almost invariably the abomasum and duodenum are intensely 
congested, of a dark mulberry colour, approaching black, and 
thickened to a considerable extent from effusion into the visceral 
tissues. The small intestines internally pallid throughout, except 
in spots where congested or discoloured glands shew prominent 
and dark. The large intestines contained excrementitious matter 
dry and hard, coated with mucus sometimes adhering closely to 
the mucous membrane, the epithelium adhering closely to the 
pellets on removal. The mesenteric glands enlarged and dark- 
coloured, and the mesentery of a leaden hue^ traversed by dark 
vessels. 

2nd — In the second variety, animals which die with few premo- 
nitory symptoms, on being put to exertion, etc., the effusion is 
found to be excessive in the pericardial sac, the other cavities be- 
ing comparatively, if not altogether, free from it, and death would 
appear to take place from the actual action of the superimposed fluid 
on the heart itself. 

In the form in which diarrhoea forms the leading symptom, the 
od mortem appearances depend. greatly on the stage in which the 
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animal died. If deatli resulted during the flux itself, little or no 
fluid is found in any of the cavities. The fourth stomach and 
commencement of the small intestines, as already described^ are 
found congested, the whole length of the small intestines, except the 
duodenum, as a rule pallid, but occasionally with engorged vessels. 
The large intestines have much the same appearance, except that 
the mucous membrane is divested of its epithelium in patches, cor- 
responding to the shreds frequently seen passed with the evacua- 
tions, If, however, ti'eatment or the efforts of nature has sue- 
eeeded in arresting the diarrhoea, it not unfrequently happens that 
I serum is observed in the abdomen, &Co in considerable quantities, 

as if metastasis, as it were, had taken place. The blood through- 
out the body and in both cavities of the heart dark coloured, with 
hut little power of coagulation, tar-like in appearance, and con- 
taining bubbles of gas. Decomposition speedily sets in after death. 

This particular form. I have no doubt whatever is conveyed 
from sick to healthy animals by cohabitation, whether by atmos- 
^ pheric influence or by contagion, the result of virus contained in 

the discharges conveyed from one animal to the other by the 
hands of attendants, or by food or water becoming contami'* 
Bated, by which of these channels it would he difficult to say^ 
but that such transmission of the disease takes place, I 
had ample proof by sound animals,mixed by the carelessness 
of the attendants on more than one occasion with the sick, and 
afterwards detained under observation by me in consequence, in- 
variably becoming affected in a period of from four to five days. 
It was for this reason, taking into consideration the fatal nature 
of the disease, and the utter impossibility of carrying out proper 
; segregation, owing to the confined area allotted for accommodation 

I of transport animals, that I wished, as already reported, to destroy 

I these cases in the late outbreak. 

I It will be evident from a perusal of the post mortem appearances 

t that there is a resemblance to those frequently found in rinder- 

! dest j but there are absent some marked features of that dis* 

ease, — ^the aphthous appearances of the mouth and also of the 
"" intestines and striated congestions of viscera, -while the peculiar 

effusion of anthrax is marked, 

j On the 29th of May 1880 I examined the camels then a± 
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Shalosan, and found them looking remarkably well^ free from 
this disease^ etc. I also inspected 6i9 more on the Thai road, 
marching up to Kuram with stores, and found them healthy and 
in fair condition. At Thai, at that time (6th June’), there were 
©bout 140 camels sick, weeded' out from the various convoys 
arriving there from up the line, and these were all in poor con- 
dition j and the death rate was high, in the opinion of Veterinary 
Surgeon Pringle, formed from Post Mortem examinations and the 
results of treatment, from brain congestion. Shortly after 10th 
June these animals were ordered up to the cooler climate of 
Kuram and Shalosan, arriving about the 17th to the 20tli. At 
the end of the month the death-rates appear to have increased 
simultaneously at both these places, and further extended to an 
alarming degree in July. Veterinary Surgeon Webb, reported all 
the camels to be in miserably low condition at Shalozan, and a 
similar account was received from Mr. Slattery at Kuram. I 
directed these officers to use every effort in their power to ascer- 
tain the nature of the disease, and to make such recommen- 
dations as they might see fit as to change of food, etc# 

I left Kohat where I had been engaged in the suppression of 
an attack of rinderpest amongst the slaughter cattle in charge 
of the commissariat on the 21st July, and proceeded by double 
inarches to Kuram. arriving on the 28th. I found that the 
majority of the camels had been removed into camp at 

Zeram/’ a village immediately under the ^^Safed Koh’^ 
rangej with a view to their getting green food on the 
lower slopes of the hills. On proceeding to inspect the 
camp, I observed that the situation had been badly chosen in 
some low-lying fields, subject to be swamped daily by the rainfall. 
While Kuram, in the more open ^art of the valley, was but little 
visited by storms, at this place they were of daily occurrence, and 
the animals literally waded in from their feeding grounds, and 
spent the night in a morass of foul mud mixed with dung and 
urine, the stench from which was intolerable when the sun shone on 
it. Dead Camels lay on all sides in every stage of decomposition ; 
oven in the streams from which the sole supply for drinking pur- 



poses of raaD and beast was drawn. Here was suffijient foul air, 
foul water, foul ground, cold and wefc, to produce any extent of 
death-rate. 1 proceeded to inspect the grazing grounds, situated in 
a sheltered valley, and well supplied with herbage of a suitable des- 
criptioiijand selected an elevated knoll in the middle, well drained, 
and in an open breezy situation, to which I recommended 
the camp to be removed, which was accordingly done; and 
efforts were made to drag away the carcasses to a more 
distant spot, with however but partial success. Daily rain-fail 
and the accumulation of rottening bodies soon rendered this spot 
as unwholesome as the former, and the death rate continuing 
. undiminished,— 4d9 died in a period of 17 days, from 22nd July 
to 7th xVugust inclusive, giving a daily percentage of 2*5 on the 
average number present, viz,, 919, I proposed the removal of 
the camp to the drier climate in the neighbourhood of Kuram, 

occasional change of its site as the ground became fouled, 
separation of the total number’ into smalk^ bodies, if possible, 
avoidance of use, 'pro tem^ of the old enclosures, and destruc- 
tion of the dead by fire. The measures were in part carried out, 
the camp being moved, and an attempt, not very successful, 
owing to the scarce supply of wood, made to burn the carcasses* 
Raiu too, which had before been very slight at this place, 
fell almost daily, and had a very prejudicial effect ^ the mor- 
tality, however, decreased at the rate of about half per cent, 
per diem. After a week further the camp was broken up, and 
the camels sent to the old enclosure at Shalozan, from whence 
they were shortly after draughted out for work, the death-i*ate 
still continuing heavy, and I fear the result of the epizootic can 
but be considered practically an annihilation of the camel column 
of the force, 1,400 dying in the mouths of July, August and Sep- 
tember at Kuram, Shalozau, and the camps attached ; 217 on 
the road between Kuram and Thai in the two latter months, and 
61 at Thai. These figures are approximate, there having been 
a number aCdcaths at various points which I had not an oppor- 
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tunity of registeriDg. Su-cli medicinal treatment a& it was possible 
to adopt was tried ; I myself attending- to a large number of cases, 
and giving fair trial to such remedies as were suggested by the 
native camel-men, principally the use of Indian hemp, opium^ 
catechu, diffusible stimulants, carbolic acid were all tried in turn, 
the animals being fed by hand with ghee,- coarse sugar, flour, etc., 
and supplied with green food ; but no remedy, medicinal or ali- 
xnentary, seemed to have any decided effect. Of those treated for 
diarrhoea, about 75 per cent, died without shewing any alleviation 
of the symptoms at all, and of the remainder, in which the urgent 
symptoms passed away, at least half died from effusions 
into the cavities when apparently on the eve of recovery. 
Of those in which this particular symptom was not manifested, a 
large number died when out at graze on the road-side or in the 
lines at night. The measures which were undoubtedly requisite 
were, 1st, division of the total number of camels into several 
small herds ; 2nd, extreme cleanliness with regard to the lines, etc,; 
3rd, supply of green food ; 4th, destruction of diseased animals ; 
and Sth, destruction of all carcasses by fire, burial being impos- 
sible owing to the rocky nature of the soil. With regard to the 
1st, — It was difficult, if not impossible, to arrange, as each 
separate division would have required a military guard to protect 
it. 3ad, — Cleanliness was attended to as far as possible, but 
under the circumstances described in former paragraphs, with 
respect to the camp at Zeram, this was not always attainable. 
3rd, — Supply of green food was only obtainable by removing the 
animals to the foot of the hills, which was done in the case of 
the Zaram- encampment, but the bad weather more than counter- 
halanced the good results attained. 4lh,— Destruction of diseas- 
ed animals. The non-compliance with my suggestions on this 
point was, I am convinced, an error. I have not been favoured 
with any specidc reasons for the course adopted, and in the face 
of . the fact that there was nothing to lose by the destruction of 
animals suffering from an incurable disease, while much was 
to be attained by the removal of infectious or contagious centres, 
I fail to understand it. With reference to the manners 
of the spread qf the disease, actual contact of the virus 
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with abraded surfaces in the animaFs mouth, from 
soiled food, or tainted water, is the most probable .solution, 
all the mouths being sore, principally from ulcers caused by the 
ilium on which the animals were fed, wounding the buccal mem- 
brane, Proper segregation, from the reasons already given for 
the non-separation into smaller herds, was impossible. It was 
•absolutely necessary to keep the sick animals within the walled 
enclosures, or in camp in close proximity to the healthy ; and, 
■although the two classes were kept as far apart as possible, from 
carelessness of the attendants., they were constantly being mixed. 

SJcin disease , — Another formidable class of diseases affecting 
these animals, and from the close contact in which they were kept 
very difficult to prevent the spread of. 

Mange of the true parasitic description was very common from 
November 1879 to the following March, but effectually stamped 
out by April, by the use of tara mera oil, kerosine, etc. These 
remedies are too powerful when applied undiluted. Although the 
natives use the former extensively with camels, but mixed with 
more bland oils, they are valuable. The symptoms were of the 
usual description, intense irritation, falling of the hair, injury to 
the cuticle from biting, scratching, etc., thickening of the skin, 
and a rugose appearance. The insect was of considerable 
was easily obtained by removing some of the scurf, hair, etc., 
.and exposing it to the sun in a piece of white paper. The 
affection spread with great rapidity to almost every camel 
of the force from want of due attention, and was kept 
alive by an injudicious system of working affected animals, 
notwithstanding veterinary opinion to the contrary. Cloth- 
ing was also with difficulty disinfected, many months elapsing 
before a boiler could be established at Thai, in which to prepare 
hot water for dipping purposes, and the destruction by fire of old 
clothing being long delayed. 

Eczema . — I have so called an eruptive disease, which affected 
all the camels, more or less, in the latter part of the year, and 
probably arose from derangement of the digestive system, from 
dry indigestible food. It consisted of a crop or successive crops of 
nodules or pimples exiremely itchy on first appearance, but not so 
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acutely so or hardly go at all, when fully developed. An albuminous 
fluid oozed from the surface of summits, gluing the hairs together, 
and when situated on the inner sides of the thighs or sheath of the 
penis, a favourite situation, this discharge accumulated in a thick 
crust, On separation of the cruststhe site of the orginal nodule was 
marked by a round white spot of smooth skin. Although many ani- 
mals were attacked at the same time, the disease appe^ired to be 
non-contagious, and readily yielded in the second stage to dressings 
of oil. This is the disease commonly known amongst the na- 
tives as ^‘kharij’^ or itch, and is treated by them with exiernal 
applications and internal administration of tar a mera oi]. 

Small-pox . — I noticed on several occasions, but more particu- 
larly at the camel camp at Togh. a well marked and highly cha- 
racteristic outbreak of variola. Circular raised-visicles, contain- 
ing a limpid fluid, which gradually assumed a turbid character ; 
the pustule dried up, cupping in the centre, and forming a yellow^* 
isli brown scab, which finally separated, leaving a well-defined 
'^pit’^more or less permanent, but difficult to find when con- 
traction had taken place and hair grovrn around it. When 
confluent, or injured by rubbing for itchness was a marked 
characteristic, extensive sores were created, and several animals 
had to be destroyed on this account. In many cases the 
disease ran its course in a mild manner, and by keeping the affect- 
ed animals as far separated as possible, any very wide spread of 
it was avoided. I however, in examining camels, frequently came 
across the scars. In connection with this, I may add that a camel 
driver presented himself to me with undoubted small-pox, which 
he stated he had caught from the camels, and which his comrades 
seemed to consider a usual occurrence. They also recognised the 
disease by the ordinary name of Mata.’^ 

Lice of a large description also affect the Camel, and may 1)0 
seen in great numbers, causing considerable annoyance. They are 
speedily removed by the use of tobacco water. 

Wounds . — These form a very serious item of the sick list of this 
class, more especially those arising from ill-fitting pack saddles. 
The hump*’ fitting into an aperture made for the purpose bet- 
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ween the two pads of which the saddle is coniposed, generally 
escapes injury, but the wither^ immediately in front of it^ being 
under the front wooden ^‘tree/’ is, when the animal is badly loaded, 
the w^eight being too much forward, the seat of severe bruises, 
abscesses and sinuses ; in the same way, whenihe posterior part of 
the saddle receives undue weight, or from want of stuffing, etc., 
severe injury accrues to the region of the transverse processes of 
the lumbar vertebra, which, bones being long and prominent, 
covered with but little soft structure, especially in low-conditioned 
animals, offers considerable facility for this class of injury. 
Abscesses with thick walls are very common in this part, which 
bursting, or being opened, give exit to a quantity of cheese-like 
pus, and remain in an indolent, unhealed condition, the subject 
of fresh irritation from the saddle, etc. 

Sinics of the horny pad under the chest is a very troublesome 
affection and difficult to cure without laying theaninaal up for a 
long period. At the same time, it is of an extremely serious nature, 
as the Camel from pain will remain standing, and suffers greatly 
from fatigue. 

Gall between the point of the elbow and ribs, or promin* 
ent edge of the sternal pad, is a very common occurrence in 
ill-shaped, narrow chested camels with turned out toes, and when 
chronic in this class, tends to render the animal almost useless or 
at any rate a very painful spectacle when kept at work. In the 
selection of Camels, those thus malformed should be carefully 
avoided. Abscesses over the eye are frequently seen, the upper 
eyelid being generally infiltrated with pus. These generally con- 
tain laudable pus, and heal rapidly when the contents are evacu- 
ated with a lancet, but tend to form bad sores when allowed to 
rupture of their own accord, and to become impregnated with dirt* 
They probably arise from contusions. The same remarks apply 
to small abscesses which form about the mouth and upper 
lip. These arise from • injury to the buccal membrane from 
hhusa, thorns, etc., or from the latter cause to the skin of the parts* 

Bruises or injuries to the feet from stones, neglected foot and 
month disease, etc., are apt to take on suppurative action and 
form sinuses under the horny sole, causing separation of that 
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structare and prolonged lameness. The healing process in the 
camel is of a sluggish nature, there being a great tendency to the 
formation of a low unhealthy type of pus in all wounds, and mag- 
gots are especially common. Sharp, stimulating dressings are re- 
quired as strong carbolic solution and turpentine liniment. It is 
probably on account of this peculiar disposition in wounds that 
the natives ai'e so fond of the use of the actual cautery to them. 
Sinuses require freely opening with the bistoury, otherwise the con- 
tained matter will burrow to an unlimited exient. For the destruction 
of maggots, oil of turpentine is unequalled. The natives have many 
agents for this purpose, of which quicklime is perhaps the mild- 
est ; but most of these end in the destruction of tissue to a seri- 
ous extent. Sitfasts or portions of dead skin from saddle pres- 
sure, separate very slowly, ulcerating indolently round the edges, 
and giving exit to their pus, often covering a considerable 
amount of dead areolar tissue and tissue infiltrated with decom- 
posed pus and other results of mortified flesh. 

The free use of the knife in these cases is very essential, dissect- 
ing them thoroughly out; but it must always be borne in mind 
that where these sitfasts are small, thin, not involving any depth 
of tissue, and free from fluid underneath, all of which can be 
ascertained by careful manipulation, it may be better to leave 
them to the course of nature rather than unfit the animal for 
work by making an open sore. 

Wounds, even of a tolerably serious character, about the back, 
need not prevent a camel working, i£ only due care be 
taken to fit the sadcldle, the pad of which, consisting as it does, 
simply of straw stuffed sacking, can easily be cut away to prevent 
pressure on the wound, and the latter can be kept clean and 
dressed daily. I fear, however, this was often not done. Loaded 
up and started in the early morning with a long march before 
them, the camels only arrived at their destination in time to be 
unloaded and fed, and on arrival at the terminal depot were 
restarted within 24 hours or less, before, in cases of several 
hundreds of them, proper arrangements could be made to thorough- 
ly inspect them* 
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(Edema of the extremities frequently affects camels to a con- 
siderable extent, either the result of overwork or debility. It is 
generally called Zerbad” by the natives, but this term is very 
widely applied to obscure affections. Rest, green food, laxative 
doses of any of the common oils will generally effect a cure. 

Medicines, etc . — The administration of medicine to the camel 
is a very simple operation. The animal being made to sit 
down, and if troublesome secured by his foreleg being tied to 
the arm as doubled under him, the medicine, if fluid, is simply 
poured down his capacious throat, any vessel such as a jug 
or even a bucket, being used for the purpose. If dry, a ball, the 
size of a cricket ball, is dropped into the mouth, and crammed 
down with a stick. Spices and peppers, with coarse sugar (guv) 
and ghee are freely given by the natives as well as hhang, the 
dried leaves of the Indian hemp. Ordinary rum is an invaluable 
stimulant, and half a bottle of it slightly diluted has given strength 
to many a weary animal to reach the next encamping ground. 

Bullocks , — Of these animals a large number were employed by 
the Transport Department for pack purposes. The diseases from 
which they suffered most were— 

Foot and mouth disease . — In the beginning of the Campaign, 
this threatened to prove of serious consequence ; but by separa- 
tion of the affected and duo attention to the sores, it was stopped, 
and although it periodically cropped up at various parts of the line, 
was on each occasion arrested before it had time to spread. 
From the sores in the feet being frequently confounded with in- 
juries received from stones, there was danger of the malady not 
being recognized by attendants, etc., in time to prevent its spread. 
The different seats of the two descriptions of sores, that of foot 
and mouth disease between the digits, and of the latter on the 
pad of the heels, were markedly distinctive, and once this became 
generally recognized, cases were speedily brought to notice. 

Dysentery . — Many animals perished from this in the winter 
months, induced by exposure to cold and improper food. TJnhusk- 
ed rice, mouldy flour, coarse rice-straw were agents very productive 
of it, and these were aided by want of clothing. Provision of 
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clothing, shelter, change of food tended to stop the continuance of 
the disease, and opium proved a valuable medicinal agent 

JRinderpesL—A few cases occurred in Thai in August 1880, 
hut by prompt isolation, its spread was prevented. Considering 
the extent of the attack of the disease at Kobat in two months 
previous to this, it is a matter for congratulation that the line was 
kept clear of this deadly disease. 

Mange . — As with every other class of animal, bullocks suSerecl 
scverel^^ from this ; but it was eradicated in the early part of the 
year by the use of ordinary dressings, destruction of old clothing,, 
isolation, etc. 

Wounds, especially sore-backs from improper pack gear, were 
extremely common ; in fact, the bullock carriage of the force was 
ill a great degree rendered useless by this cause. On this subject 
I shall have more to say further on. A free use of the knife was 
very essential in treating these cases i hut once exit was given to 
imprisoned pus, dead skin, etc., removed, the healing process was 
fairly rapid under the application of ordinary dressings, as carbolic 
oil. etc. 

Of mules and donkegsy J need write no more than has 
already been said under the heading of equine diseas- 
es, I may mention, however, with regard to the last- 
named class, that no cases of glanders occurred amongst the 
many hundreds present with the column, 

Gommissariat animals '—Slaughter cattle, — mostly cows. The 
animals suffered severely from foot and mouth disease 
at Ali Khel and Kuram in October and November 
1879, and there were also a number of cases at Thai and 
Kohat. There seemed to be perfect ignorance of the 
nature of the disease amongst both European and natives in 
charge of these animals, as T have already pointed out in treating of 
pack bullocks, the lameness being ascribed to bruising of the feet 
by stones. I am glad to say that eventually its nature was recog- 
nised, and with increased care, but few fresh cases occurred. 

' Binderpest of a very severe type occurred at Kohat in 
May and June ; 1880, but was fortunately by prompt 
treatment stamped out, with comparatively small loss, 
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from a herd of over :z,000 head. The spread of the disease was 
also prevented ; and although a few cases occurred at on one 
or two occasionsj the column was not furtlier troubled with it. 

Other Diseases. --There were none of sufficient interest, to 
enter on here. The animals in the winter sutfered from the cold, 
and later on in May were lost from tympanitis and dysentery, 
from being fed on over-ripe green barley, more especially weak 
animals recently arrived from the base. In the beginning these 
animals were very inadequately fed, as will be seen by my reports, 
often but a little dry grass or rice-straw being given to them. I 
strongly urged from time to time the necessity of reform in this 
matter, and the hiirly liberal allowance of grain and bkusa 
ultimately given resulted in a diminished death-rate and muck 
improved meat, both as to quantity and qu^dit\^ 

Sheep suffered from scab at Kohat in January 1880, and 
a large flock had to be isolated in a village some distance 
from the cantonment. The disease had attained a strong hold 
before my 'attention was called to it, and a number were lost 
from debility caused by the constant irritation the animals •were 
kept in. Eventually the disease was eradicated by treatment. A 
few other cases occurred at different points of the line, but the 
disease was kept under control. 

Pneumonia . — Deaths from this disease were somewhat numec** 
ous in the upper Kuram Valley in the very cold weather. 

Small-pox . — An outbreak of this affection occurred at Kuram 
in June, No Veterinary Surgeon being available to make daily 
inspection of these animals, I fear the loss was somewhat heavy 
(about 150), but by segregation of tlie effected flock the disease 
was prevented from spreading, and eventually died out. 

Elephants . — I bad some few opportunities of treating 
these animals : and as but little is known of them, 
while very much more might be known with advantage to Govern- 
ment, I think it well to place on record what I was able to glean. 

Fool and mouth disease known in the vernacular as hJiow. I 
saw one or two well-marked instances of this disease, a verv severe 
one as affecting this class of animal. The symptoms, as in other 
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classes, consist of an eruption of vesicles at iho junction of the 
cutaneous and horny structures of tbe foot, attended with great 
lameness^ and unfortunately not unfreqnently from what I could 
gather from enq-uir res,, with sloughing off of the whole horny pad 
of the foot, leavi2>g the unfortunate animal standing on the sensi- 
tive structures. The native attendants assured me that these 
structures would be reproduced m a few months ; but in one case 
which I saw, in wliich all four feet were so denuded of their cover* 
ing, the animal died from irritative fever. The vesicles* 
in the mouth are very marked, being as large as a rupee, 
and the flow of saliva is considerable. The treatment 
to be adopted would be of course cleanliness to the sore, etc., hut 
tlie main thing to be home in mitnl by those in charge of these 
valuable animals is the infectious nature of the disease. The cases 
I saw were standing in the ordinary lines beside other elephants, 
and it was with no little diflicuUy that I could induce belief in 
the contagious nature of the matady. 

Sore bacJxS . — These are not uncommon owing to want of atten- 
tion to tlie pacls,’^ bad loading, etc-., and are of a very obstinate 
description. From theimraense thickness of the skin, separation of 
dead portions of it is a very slow process, and pus finding es:it dif- 
ficult from the same cause, burrows and forms bad sinuses. When 
separation of a portion of dead skin is seen to be taking place, mark- 
ed by a white ring of softened tissue and often small pustular like 
elevations, it should be boldly cut out, otherwise it may take many 
months to separate. Large masses of dead areolar tissue will usually 
be found underneatli, which will gradually slough away, and an 
immense quantity of thick curddike pus which seems to be form- 
ed as fast as removed. Persistent washing with warm water 
and to do this effectually a Head's enema syringe is required to 
.pump water into the wound unth considerable force, is necessary * 
and daily turpentine and oil dressings will speedily produce a 
plentiful crop of bright red granulations, and the wound will till 
lip and cicatrise. 

Seroxis or other abscesses on the back, etc., can be discovered 
. by the touch and shoixld be boldly cat into and freely pumped out 
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daily with warm water, care being taken not to allow the wound 
to close till the interior is perfectly hoaUhy, by keeping a pad gC 
tow, soaked in carboli^ied oil, constantly in the opening, and fay 
increasing the opening again by the aid of the knife in the eveiih 
of its appearing to be closing too rapidh^ 

Capj^ed Mboio horn bruising of the joint m lying down o-n 
the stones is very conimon, and sometimes when it suppurates 
M.nd bursts of itself, forms a troublesome wound. On the first 
appearance fomentation should be had recourse to, and arrange- 
meats made to protect tlie elbow with a pad wlieu the elepliunx 
lies down. If pus appears to be forming, it is better to open 
than let it burst of itself ; or if that event takes place, the ragged 
wound should be kept clean, syringed with warm water daily» 
and dressed with carbolic oil or turpentine liniment, — tow being 
saturated with the dressing and thrust into the wound. 

Tympanitis. — I have seen arise fi’om over-indulgence in green 
food, the belly being enormously distended with gas. This is 
generally treated by the mahouts h;^ the administration of a 
large number of spices and other drugs, amongst which assafoetida 
and garlic take a prominent place ; ghee’^^ too, in large quantities 
has a favorable effect* 

OSilema Of the extremities is common, especially In debilitat- 
ed animals. The best regmedy for this is probably gentle exercise^ 
change of food, etc. The natives also give a purgative consisting 
pilas paperet, {the seed of the bniea frmdosa qt dfiah tree) ^ 
conibined with indurjav (the wild oat), salt, muriate of ammonia, 
and Kala jeera (black cummin seed). They also use a drug known 
as Koothif which has a diuretic effect* JElephards produce f ree 
purgation in themselves by eating earth. They will scoop up 
•considerable quantities with their trunks, and swallow it, the 
result being always satisfactory. Medicines given have to be dis- 
guised in food, the ]chappatieay or unleavened wheaten cakes, on 
which they are fed, and of course some difficulty arises in the mat- 
ter if the animal refuse to eat it. Very sensitive to pain, theslightest 
priek on their thick skins producing a sharp cry ; and terri- 
fely afraid of the knire, they still submit in the inajority of ia- 
stances to be operated on if treated properly, except iu ^ases-of 
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must’’ males ; and when the treatment is of a soothing nature? 
as fomentation^ injection of warm water into sores^ etc • lie down 
and submit with a ladicroiu expression of contentment on tholr 
faces ; when 7nmty ho.ve\rer, or bad-teuipercd, it is nearly impos- 
sible to do any thing- with them, and L have had occasion to beat 
a hasty retreat under such circumstances. 

I had at Kohat to point out the impropriety of making stands 
ing places of the animal’s own dung on which to picket them. An 
idea exists that the dung is quite innocuous ; and it certainly is 
less offensive than that of any other animal’s, apparently simply 
c insisting of vegetable fibre ; but tliis in time decomposes, and 
when saturated with urine, wdiich is excreted in enormous 
quantities, becomes very offensive, and is liable to produce in all 
probablity attacks of anthrax, which I have no reason to doubt 
attacks this class of animal as well as any othor. I detected also 
tampering on the part of the supply agent with the quality of 
flour supplied to them, atta or simply ground wheat not being 
supplied, but what is known by the name of Phiikin^ or in other 
words fine bran. The native driver, or mahouij appears to reign 
pretty nearly supreme in the management of these useful and 
valuable animals, and I think it a pity that means are not taken 
by Europeans to attala more knowledge of their habits, diseases, 
etc. 

Varieties of transport animals, and their adaptability for the 
purpose. The Camel has proved most unsatisfactory as a beast 
of burden, at least in Government hands, in the past campaign, 
and there are many reasons to account for this, which I will try 
and point out ; but it will be necessary for me to go somewhat 
fully into the subject, even at the risk of being considered prolix. 
The Camels observed by ma during ray tour were of three 
varieties, very distinct,- --1st, the animals in the hands of Kabul 
traders, coming over the Shutargardan” and other passes from 
the m .)re northern parts of Afghanistan. These were small ani- 
m ih as to the height, but enormously developed as bo bulk, wide 
chest, strong loins and quarters, large knees and hocks and short 
thick legs. The hair was long and almost black in colour. They 
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were largely in the hands of ''Glukais^'coming down to India in 
the beginning of the cold weather with merchandise, cloth, frnit, 
etc., and were also in possession, in considerable numbers of ^^Koo- 
chees,” or nomads, wlio wandered about from place to place with 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, according to the capabilities 
of the country for grazing, living in black camel-hair teats, 
always working their way down southward in the 
beginning of the winter, and back again to the higher levels 
northward in the early summer. These camels, whether carry- 
ing the goods of the merchant, the camp equipage and family of 
the Koochees, as often as not, ia the spring, their own young 
ones, ouly a few days or weeks old, on their backs or wending 
their way up the steep ascents of the Pei war Kotal or of the 
Spingai Pass, laden with huge blocks of rock salt, were perfectly 
free from nose ropes or other gear of that kind, and were driven 
along like a flock of sheep. Always in good condition, living on 
herbage alone, with flue soft coats and pliable skins, these 
animals might be handled with impunity as far as freedom from 
the unpleasant smell so well known in camels was concerned, 
except in the case of the must^’ male. As early as March, I 
met these animals proceeding northward, and my last recollection 
of them in the Kuram Valley until the end of summer was in the 
month of April close to the Pei war Kotal. Dr. Aitchison informed 
me that on ascending Siktha Kam,’’ the highest point of the 
Safed Koh,” he saw these animals as high as 12,000 feet on the 
summer grazing grounds in perfect condition. Very early in my 
tour of duty I recommended the employment of these camels by 
Government, but whether they were obtainable by purchase or 
hire I know not. They however did good service, especially in 
the end of the campaign, in carrying stores to the base as local 
carriage, that is carriage paid for by weight or maundage.” 
Under the same system of management as those of the class 
Government possessed, I fear they would have met with a similar 
fate. 

Next in importance, or rather perhaps of more importance, 
as far as the Kuram force carriage was concerned, came the Jowahi 
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camel, the property of the Afridi of that tribe. These 
were altogether big Camels of great statare combined with 
bulk, light in colour, from brown to fawn lint, and occasion- 
ally almost white. la this class the nose rope was used 
passing to the tail of the preceding camel. Long strings of them 
might be seen daily in Kohat and Thai bringing up commissariat 
stares, the young ones being loaded with about two maunds, or 
perhaps only carrying saddles, the most powerful carrying even 
twelve mauods. The system of feeding and management of these 
animals was identical with that of the before-mentioned variety, 
with the exception perhaps of an occasional feed of hhma at night, 
and that rarely, for green boughs were broken off and brought in 
for them. Browsing was the only means of aliment afforded 
them. The system of working these animals by their owners waa 
making a long march of 20 or even 80 miles, and then giving the 
animals a fair day^s browsing and rest to recover their strength 
and fully fill their bellies, making use of the cool time of the 
day and even night for marching. Unless arriving late in the 
evening, they would never remain in a place where there was no 
grazing grounds, bat as at Thai would deposit their loads and pro- 
ceed without loss of time to more favorable regions. As with the 
northern Camel, these animals were taken out of work in the early 
part of the summer, and transferred to their feeding grounds in 
the higher and cooler regions of the Afridi hills. Wrom the end 
of March to the latter part of September, the Camel might have 
been an unknown animal in the region of Kohat, as far as any 
graces of it appeared to the observer. Tempted by the profit to be 
obtained, a few of these men worked their Camels in the Govern^ 
ment service till the middle of May j and the empty saddles carried 
back told their own tale of losses incurredj, while any allusion 
to them was often answered by the owners in anything but a 
satisfied tone. Although their natural green food forma 
as a rule their only diet, still I understand that when 
requiring extra hard work from the animals, grain is often 
given, especially by the **6Ml«ais/’ and in no sparing manner ; 
and the many high conditioned, healthy, grain fed ^‘Jowari’' or Ti* 
ding caiudls, I have seen speaks to the fact tbit where hard work 
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is required, as in the case of other animals, it can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Carntls, the i^roj^erty of Government, or hired for a certain 
rate per head per mensem, were all Punjab or Sind bred, many of 
them fine animals ; but a large majority were young, weedy, and 
delicate, quite unfitted for work on active service* From my 
first entrance on my duties with the force, I examined as to age; 
and reported from time to time on the subject ; but in para 32, I 
gave the result of the inspection of nearly 1,900 camels, of which 
1658 were examined as to age ; and taking these as a fair sample of 
the whole number, 35 per cent, were either old, had only two perma- 
nent teeth or none at all, that is the young ones varied in age from 
say 18 months to 5 years. The latter seems a sufficiently advanced 
age for an animal to work ; but when it is compared with the 
year old horse, with which it exactly corresponds; this point 
becomes more than doubtful ; and an inspection of'the physical 
development of a number of these animals is quite sufficient to 
set the question at rest. The aged ones were of course equally 
unfitted for w'ork. From many observations and enquiries, 1 was 
enabled to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the periods at 
which these animals cut their teeth , — vide my oflSce letter No 196, 
dated 12th April 1880, printed by order of the Government of 
India for information, I fixed the youngest serviceable age at four- 
teeth or six years, but I believe the custom prevails in the fron- 
tier regiments of taking none under six teeth, or seven years of 
ago, and I doubt not with great advantage to the serviceability 
of their transport. These animals were fed almost entirely 
on dry fodder and grain, getting but little natural brow- 
sing and small supply of green food, except in the month 
of May, when green barley, etc., crops were available, 
and later on, when a small quantity of green Indian 
corn was obtainable. They were worked late into the hot 
weather, and more or less all through it, and were unavoidably 
kept in a state almost totally opposite to that in which native 
camels are kept, besides being retained in a climate, during the 
most unhealthy seasons quite unfitted to them. No camels appear 
to be kept by the people of the Kuram Yallcy, and they say that 
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the animal cannot live there in the summer season. In ihe 
winter they suffered equally in the upper part of the valley 
from cold and exposure, added to indifferent management in 
feeding. The result in heavy losses is evident. On the whole, 
the camel has proved a most indifferent transport animal in 
Government hands, and I strongly advise, if occasion should arise 
in the future, that only local'^ carriage should be used, the 
animals remaining in the hands of their own owners and 
carriage paid for by weight. The Government drivers took 
little or no interest in their charge, and owners of the hired 
class, disliking the service, unable to manage their animals as 
they wished, with prospect of lying idly by, while they were dis- 
abled, and getting compensation for them when dead, took equally 
small interest albeit in their own property. 

Mxdes ^ — These animals prove as valuable a means of transport 
as the camels did the reverse. In the first hurried advance in 
September 1879, they, with all other classes, suffered much from 
mange, saddle galls, and other sores, and from debility, the result 
of want of proper feeding, owing to defieieat supervision and in- 
different organization. The hired class, left to the tender mercy 
of their owners, suffered either from cupidity or inability to sup- 
ply them with food ; while the Government animals were equally 
or in a greater degree, neglected by their attendants, who undoubt- 
edly stole the grain from ignorance and wilfulaess combined, ren- 
dered these animals useless from sore- backs, and took not the 
slightest care to retain them in working condition or restore them 
when sick,— preferring infinitely to remain in idleness at one of 
the depots than work on the line of march. With improved 
transport organization and increased European superintendence, 
this state of things speedily disappeared, and in a few months 
the mule train was in as satisfactory a state as could be fairly 
expected. More care was required in their selection, as pointed 
out by me from time to time, many young animals being both 
hired and purchased. I have written so frequently on this subject 
that I will not enter more fully on it here. A glance at para 32 
will show that out of nearly 2,000 mules and ponies combined. 
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nearly 13 per cent, must have been under four years of age when 
hired or purchased six months previously, and a further per centagc 
of 18 of old animals. It must be borne in mind, too, that this calcula- 
tion was made after a large number of young animals had broken 
down and died. Of yearlings and two year olds, of which there were 
not a few, nothing need be said ; it must be evident that they are 
unfitted for work, but three years’ olds are also useless for trans- 
port purposes, being incapable of great physical exertion, or of 
withstanding exposure to hardships such as they must undergo on. 
active service. The digestive powers of themul© are marvellous, — 
whole dry barley or Indian-corn being thoroughly assimilated, but 
few grains passing undigested with the fseces, while nothing in the 
shape of fodder comes amiss, be it bhusa^ dry grass, highly re- 
dolent of turpentine, or coarse rice-straw. On a modicum of green 
fodder he waxes fat, and resents the imposition of a load. Owing 
to his straight back and absence of wither/’ or prominent spine 
when in good condition, it is easy to fit a pack saddle, 
and his tough feet require no shoes in the stoniest country. 
As a weight carrier, he is unsurpassed in comparison 
to his size by any animal, even the camel or elephant. The load 
for a government mule was supposed to be two maunds, hut it 
was no usual sight to see strings of local” mules, many the pro- 
perty of "'Tajis” or inhabitants of the Hariab Valley, or ^'Turis” 
of the Kuram, animals of from 13 to 13^ hands high, carrying 
four, or even five, maunds of grain or flour, or say from 23 to 29 
stone weight. The latter was the weight fixed by Government 
for the camel, and as an average all round was not carried. 

I would urge stronsfly the necessity of attention being paid to 
mule-breeding. Whatever necessity may arise for the transport 
on the Afghan frontier or any other hilly districts of India, the 
mule must be the animal chosen for it in the future. The camel 
in two campaigns, removed from its natural mode of life and 
management, which must be more or less the case in a Govern- 
ment transport train, has proved an utter failure, while the other 
animal was proved the backbone of the supply arrangements; 
Already extensively used on the frontier and in the Punjab, it 
will become still more so if breeding is encouraged, and a large 
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supply will be available at moderate prices when required. During 
the past campaign the price of mules rose enormously/ 150 to 250 
rupees being asked for very moderate animals, and for fine mules 
very much larger prices were realized. For ordinary transport | 
workj a stout built animal of from 13 to 13| hands high is suffi- 1 
oiently big. Higher than that they become difficult to load, and ” 
increased height is often only attained by increased length of leg 
but not of strength. 

Ponies, — These animals were on the whole not satisfactory, 
A number of small ones, under 13 hands high, were sent 
up from the Bombay presidency, arriving in the Kuram Valley 
in December 1879, and proceeding direct to join the ^‘Zaimukht’^ 
operations under the late Brigadier-General Ty tier. They did ex- 
cellent service there, and in ordinary transport work afterw^ards. 
Small, compact, round barrelled animals, they kept their con- 
dition, were quick walkers, and worked cheerfully and well under 
a load of two maunds. 

A batch of ponies received from Dera Ismail Khan and after- 
wards attached to the 29th Punjab Native Infantry were just the 
opposite of these. Leggy beasts of 13 hands S inches to 14 
hands 1 inch, more fitted for draught than pack, with sharp 
spines and high withers ; they were constantly subject to sore- 
backs, and never in good condition. Every description of pony 
was sent up,— from the diminiutive grass-cut ter^a tattu^ flat-sided, 
narrow chested, rubbing his hocks together, and crossing his fore- 
legs at every step, to the big, ragged, sharp spined, high withered 
Yaboo and 14-haud country bred ekha pony, and of every age, 
from 1 year to 20. It was not expected that such a miscel- 
laneous collection of animals could prove entirely satisfactory ; but 
although the really well-shaped ones- did their work well, they 
were not equal to mules even of the same size* They had not 
the same digestive powers, and require much more attention to 
the preparation and in the selection of fodder, while their differ- 
ent shaped backs demand greater care in the fitting of pack 
saddles. 

Donheys^-^Oi these, principally hired, the majority were dis- 
charged as being too small and weak far the service ^ the;^ sufier- 
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ed extensively from mange, sore-backs, etc,, and a very larga 
per centage died in the early winter months. They were, I fear, 
much neglected by their owners, were in low condition before 
reaching the base of operations ^ and were victims to the mistaken 
policy of trying to use mouldy flour as animal food, and want of 
proper supply of fodder at road posts in the early months. Their age, 
too, was much against them, 30 per cent being under four years of 
age and 13 per cent very old at the time of selection. A number of 
very fine donkeys are obtainable along the frontier, however, ma- 
ny of those I saw being quite fitted for use as stallions for mule 
breeding, being little inferior to those now imported by Qovern- 
ment from Egypt and Arabia. The better class, kept on in the 
transport, and under improved management, regained their con* . 
dition and did good work, though inferior to the mule ; and large 
quantities of commissariat stores in compact form, such as bags 
of flour and grain, were carried up by local ” carriers of don- 
keys even of small size. 

Bulhchs. — The last and most inferior descriptiou of transport 
animals used. A very large proportion of these animals were phy* 
sically unfit, and were not of the proper stamp of pack bullocks, 
the yoke mark on the neck proving that they had been taken from 
the plough or cart. A very large number sent up to Thai never got 
beyond that place, but were sold off at a great loss, and those 
that were kept through the whole period did not do work iu 
proportion to the cost of their keep. Subject to such diseases 
as rinderpest, foot and mouth diseases, anthrax, etc., which may 
break out at any time and destroy large numbers, or render them 
unfit for service, they are very unsafe carriage for an army to 
trust to. They are extremely slow, and in a mixed convoy of 
mules, camels, etc., which it is necessary in an enemy^s country ^ 
to keep closed up under the eye of the guard, they render the ; 
constant halting of the faster animals requisite, and wear them 
out by keeping them standing under their loads and increasing 
the time taken on the journey. Their feet are not fitted for stony 
hill roads, and men who can shoe them are not so easily found, ^ 
or at any rate were not present with the Kuram force. They suf- I 
fered terribly from sore-backs, but this might in a great measuid I 
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have' been prevented by the use of better pack gear. Simple 
folded jhools and pads being used^ and the loads slung by ropes, 
the pressure came direct on the spine, and caused serious injury 
and when soonkhas were used to protect the spiue, they were 
as a rule too thin or too badly cared for, as to stuffing, etc., to be 
of any practical use. The digestive powers of these animals, too, 
are very weak, barley, Indian-corn, etc., being passed through 
the bowels almost entirely undigested, unless well ground. 
Exposure to cold and wet or neglect of proper clothing kills them 
speedily. With good roads, in carts^ properly clothed and fed, or 
in the hands of their own owners in the plains of India as pack 
animals, they may be valuable transport ; or in Afghanistan in 
the hands of local carriers, requiring no guards or superintendence 
they may do good service, but under any other circumstances 
they are of doubtful utility to government. 

Carts Pony , — A number of these of a very light pattern 
were sent from Fatehgarh for use with the Kuram Force 
but they were not well adapted for the purpose, being insufficient- 
ly strong and made on a false principle, more especially as to the 
mode in which the animal was harnessed. They consisted, first, 
of a pair of light wooden wheels, with slight iron tires and two 
very short iron axles secured by a linch pin in the wheel and in- 
serted into a wooden cross-bar passing under the cart and forming 
its bed or foundation. These short axles were a mistake, as they 
constantly broke or bent, and ought to have been continuous as 
one piece, the whole breadth of the cart. The side pieces, con- 
sisting of two lower long bamboos, forming in front the shafts, 
were raised from the wooden cross bar or bed on either side by 
two short bamboos crossed X wise, the two lower points 
being lashed to the bed, and the two upper to the side 
bamboos. This was another very weak point, as these 
bamboos soon collapsed, letting the cart down on one 
side or the other, or on. both ; and their place might have 
been advantageously supplied by wooden blocks ; with 
the side bamboos securely fastened to them by iron braces* Be- 
tween these poles, as far as they formed the body of the cart, was 
suspended a net to contain baggage^ fodder, etc,, and on them 
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was laid another lighter frame of bamboO;, the front and back 
bars extending over the side ones to prevent its sinking and hav- 
ing a canvas bottom. This was, I presume, intended to use as a 
stretcher for the conveyance of sick or wounded men, and could 
be lifted off and replaced at pleasure. The harness of the pony 
consisted of a pad and Soonkha” retained by a web surcingle^ 
secured on the near side immediately behind the elbow of the 
animal by an iron D and leather tie, and this D, from its position, 
naturally galled the elbow severely. The shafts were slung in a 
pair of web tugs/’ and instead of the back band being rove’^ 
through the pad, it was simply thrown over it, and was 
thus at liberty to slip backward or forward as the cart 
was pulled up or down hill. The draught was from rope traces 
and a leather breast-band, the latter being extremely short, ex- 
tending barely from the point of one shoulder to that of the other, 
was lined with raw sheep skin which, having dried and cracked^ 
cut the animal’s chest, while the band being terminated, at each 
end by an iron ring, to which the rope trace was attached by a 
rough knot having no leather shield of any sort under it, was a 
further cause of wounds. The mode of fastening the component 
parts of the cart together by lashing was perhaps a good idea, as 
tending to facilitate speedy repairs on service ; but the material, 
employed moonge^ot grass string, was very inferior for the 
purpose and raw hide, put on wet, would have been much better. 
Except that they were sufficiently lengthy for a man to lie down in 
them, they were far inferior to the Punjab ehha in regard to 
carrying purposes, strength and mode of draught, — the latter 
peculiar to the e/c/^a, being particularly well adapted to rough 
roads and long distances. 

Pack saddles , — There ought to be no more difficulty in fitting 
a pack saddle to an animal’s back than an ordinary hunting or any 
other description of saddle, yet the inability to do this was the 
main cause of inefficiency in animals. There are but two or three 
things to be considered, the principal of which are the imposition 
of weight on the part of the back alone fitted to bear it, and the 
protection of the spine from pressure, with sufficient strength in 
the saddle to stand wear and tear^ and the attachment of rings or 
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hooks for the suspension of the load. 

The simplest form of pack saddle and the one in commonest 
use in India is what is known on the frontier as the Soonkha/ 
This is a long roll of grass, generally of a peculiar, flexible, tough 
description, enclosed in sacking, bent dn itself in the shape of 
the letter U. A pad, or folded blanket, being placed on the back, 
the ^’Soohkha^^ is placed over it, the rounded lud being forward 
over the wither or in front of it, the posterior end projecting 
backward ; the arms occup3dng either side of the spine, — united 
at intervals by stays of cord or leather, — and projecting above it, 
protect it from pressure of the rope when the animals is loaded. 
Crude as this arrangement is, it nevertheless forms the pack-gear 
universally used through India and Afghanistan as far as my 
experience goes, and as in a campaign large supplies of elaborate 
pack saddles ’are not always available, it is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

As to the Soonkha’^ itself, the peculiar description of grass 
requisite for stuffing it is not invariably obtainable, and ordinary 
grass soon breaks. Made of old blanket, sacking, or any like 
description of material, it is more lasting, and adapts itself better 
to the animal's back. The saddle of this description in use with 
the force was one known as the Ambeyla" pad, a drawing 
of which, kindly done for me by Lieutenant Leach, r. b., I attach.* 
This, as well be seen, consists of a pair of leather stuffed side 
pads or pannels'' united at the spin© by several cross straps of 
leather, supplied with a double girth, crupper, breeching and 
breast straps. Under this is placed the ^^Soonkha’' over a folded 
Jhool, blanket, or pad. The drawback to this otherwise simple 
and cheap pack is that the curve of the Soonkha galls the wither 
badly, and this is in great measure saused by the pad extending too 
far forward, and binding the soonkha firmly down on that part, 
the girth straining the front cross-strap tight. 

With Sisomhka made of old blmJcets^eic,^ rolled by and covered 
externally with sacking, secured in its place, over folded horse- 
rugs, by a web surcingle occupying the usual situation, I worked 

We regret that we are“iin^le drawings.-^llns* 
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a very high-withered, sharp-spined pony of my own carrying a pair 
of large mule trunks weighing fully three mauadsover the whole 
extent of the line on several occasions without in the least hurtin^^ 
the back, — the secret being simply that the soonkha was thici:, 
flexible, and being secured only in one place by the roller, 
**sprung"a little off the withers where the load was imposed on it* 
Another form of this pack gear which is used in some parts of 
Afghanistan, I believe, and very commonly by grass-cutters, 
consists of two separate rolls, one for either side, not united 
in front, thus doing away with the pressure on the wither 
altogether. If these are made thick enough about the size 
round of au ordinary cavalry valise whan packed full, 
united over the back by several broad bands of leather {which 
should be run through the whole substance of the roll and secure 
ed from pulling through by a piece of wood at each end), and secured 
in position by an ordinary broad web roller’^ fastened on the 
near side, well up and free of the elbow by an iron D and leather 
tie, they will answer every practical purpose. There was sent from 
[ Bombay presidency a rough kind of jpacft, which was extremely 

cheap, but not very serviceable. It consisted simply of a stuffed 
sacking pad, filled fuller on either side of the spine to raise it and 
prevent pressure, and fitted over the arches of the nhs with a 
bamboo on either side for the purpose of slinging the load. The 
V stuffing speedily collapsed, and the pack became little more than a 

sack thrown overthe hack. They required constant re-stuffing or the 
addition of soonkhas. Equally rough was the Bannu Saddle, which 
however possessed a tree consisting of two rough side bars resting 
on the arches of the ribs, and united over the spine by two iron 
arches, fitted with hooks for loading purposes, and with a bamboo 
extended on each side from one to the other, giving attachment to 
the girth. To this was added a rough sacking pad. 

The Jhelum Saddle had a tree” similar to the above, but the 
' arches were wooden, strengthened T^ith kon, and were united to 

each other by several longitudinal iron rods, over which the load- 
ing ropes were thrown instead of b^ng fastened to hook or sticks, 
a» in the other saddles ; and the was that the ropes having 
a distance of about a foot of polished iron rod to travel Toackward 
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and forward over, allowed the load to slip back in going up-hill 
and forward in going down. The pad of this saddle was of leather, 
and the girth springing from rings low down on the pad, not 
giving as firm a purchase as in those originating higher up. 

0{ X\iQ oYdnance saddle^ which is similar to the Otago saddle 
used in New Zealand and Abyssinia, ana other modifications of 
it, in all essential particulars, I enclose a sketch which will explain 
its construction. It is a good saddle when properly fitted and 
kept in good order, but is very heavy and expensive, and was in 
most cases far too large for the animals for which it was required. 
This point requires to be fully borne in mind in supplying saddles 
for a transport train. 

The main fault to be found in all pack saddle trees is that the 
side bars” resting on the ribs are littlfe morethan straight, broad, 
flat bars of wcod, but little curved to fit the portion of the frame 
to which they are intended to be applied, and no stuffing 
will effectually remedy this. Moreover, they are extended 
too far back, under a mistaken notion of diffusing the weight, 
throwing the burden on to the loins and the flexible posterior ribs 
both of which being mobile parts, are unfitted to bear it, and re- 
quire especially to be free, the one for facile locomotion, the other 
respiration, in ascending and descending steep, rough hills. 

The trees are far too wide, more adapted to fit a London Dray 
horse than a 13 — ^hand mule or pony, or any ordinary horse, neces- 
sitating the introduction of a large amount of staffing, which, 
put in very loosely by native agency, speedily subsides, leaving 
the serge or other material of the pad or pannel loose in wrinkles 
and folds. Generally, however, the width of the tree rendered 
necessary the folding up of the animaPs clothing to put under the 
saddle, and then the surface next the skin consisted of rough 
country sacking, hard and stiff with perspiration, ragged or coarse- 
ly patched, and not too carefully folded. Open an ordinary hun- 
ting saddle, and the tree will be found, in its uncovered state 
to fit, more or less accurately, the part of the trunk on 
which it is supposed to bear, requiring but a few inches 
of stuffing to soften its contact with the skin. Moreover, 
it extends ‘ exactly over that portion which from the solid 
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attachment and limited degree of flexiblity of ilie ribs is 
alone adapted to bear the weight. This tree, which will 
carry a heavy man in the hunting field, the weight placed immedi-s 
ately over the spiuc and of a shifting character, will surely carry 
e<]ual load, placed in a more favorable position^ on an animal 
placing slowly along the road. And practically a hunting saddle 
does make an exeeileut pack saddle as far as preserving the aui-* 
mars back goes, requiring but attachments, etc,, for fastening 021 
the load. 

The Patlian riding saddle consists of a welUshaped tree, the 
side bars carved to fit the back, and covered with raw hide, 
evidently stitched on \yefc and allowed to shrink into place, arc 
united by a front and back arch, between which is suspended a 
Icaiher seat. 

Flaps or pannels there are none, the saddle tree being placed 
on a niimdahj and secured in its place by a roller or girth passed 
imder the seat and right round the body of the horse. This too 
forms a very useful pack saddle for many purposes, and I am 
inclined to think that a modiScatiou of it might prove fitting for 
transport. 

Breast’ Sir apsj Breech big, ei 5 c,— These articles of gear are in 
great measure rendered necessary by ill-fitting saddles, which 
sitting badly on the back, require to be held on from behind when 
the animal is going down-hill, and vice versa when going up. 
As a rule they were so iil-fitted as to be useless. Hanging 
loose and dangling about the animaPs hocks and knees ; 
occasionally they were pure instruments of torture, tightened up 
to the extent of cutting into the flesh, Notuufrequently the breast 
strap from the saddle being perched upon a mass of folded blan- 
kets, became almost vertical, instead of horizontal in direction, 
and being then tightened up to embrace the windpipe, tended to 
suffocate the mule, especially when the head was depressed in 
steep, ascents. This portion of gear, as will be seen by the sketch, 
is well placed in the ordnance saddle, but it will also be evident 
that when the saddle is too large 01 small for the animal, this is at 
once altered. 

Connecting ropes , — It was customary to tie three animals to- 
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gether, that being the number allotted to one man. This \Ym 
usually clone b3^ fastening the head rope to the back of the 
saddle of the leading mi\le; but this was an inconvenient plan^ as 
when the rear mule hung back, the saddle was pulled backward. 
Tied head to head, they wmuld go abreast^ which the road would 
not always admit of. A line carried back from the leading mule's 
headstall through a ring on the crupper would probably meet the 
requirement. 

Mode of loading , — This required much more attention than was 
given to it, both as to the manner of putting the load on and the 
fitness of the articles as to shape., etc., for being loaded on ani- 
mals of the class. When proper pack saddles and baggage straps 
were used, and animals loaded with suii able-sized parcels of 
commissariat stores* under the immediate supervision of transport 
officers, this was w'ell enough done, the loads being placed high 
up, well over the arches of the ribs} but where animals avereused 
for private carriage,, and even regimental requirements, especially 
•with the ordinary pack gear, it was a very common sight to see 
loads slung low down forward over the withers* or back- 
ward over the loins, incommoding the animal in progression 
and interfering with I'cspiration, besides tending to the production 
of galls, etc. 

Por mule or pony carriage it is necessary that all stores he made 
vp into suitahle-sized pachag.es, weighing not more than one 
maund, or less than half a maund. There are few things so bulky 
as not to form fair-sized parcels at these weighis. JMost commis- 
sariat stores did come within this class, ram^ oven, being filled into 
small kegs suitable for this kind of transport. Ammunition and 
treasure wore %"ery portable. Officers’ baggage, however, requires 
considerable regulating } portmanteaus of various shapes and sizes ; 
tin cases, ■wooden bath tubs ; elaborate tables and hanging clmirs 
are not required on service. 

The 80lb: Kabul tent has proved sufficient for general require- 
ments ; but the rest of the officer’s kit requires to be made to cor- 
respond. Tent poles should be made jointed, and bedsteads hinged to 
doable up into lengths not exceeding 3| feet. The so called Yah 
Dan of the fxontior^ a box made of extremely light pine wood^ 
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covered with leather and fitted with straps and buckles to sling 
on a mule or other animab should take the place of all other 
articles of the kind ; baths can be had, made of Indian rubber 
or canvas, and a light pine wood camp table 12 x 18 inches, 
and small folding camp stool to match, ought to answer all 
requirements. It is a pitiable sight to see, as I have often done, 
a mule or pony struggling along with two boxes of wood or tin, 
or portmanteau (probably slung low down by ropes, inter- 
fering with the motion of the limbs,) sundry small cases or 
packages piled on these with very little thought as to preser- 
vation of equal weight on either side, and an iron or wooden 
bath tub, perched on the top of the back, and probably 
containing other small articles ; or an animal loaded with 
tent and bed, the long poles of which extended beyond the 
head and tail, — alternately hitting him bn the poll and other 
extremity, while a large sized lounging chair added to the incon- 
venient nature of the load, and an iron bucket, or so, slung on to 
any convenient place, from which peeped the ends of sundry iron 
pegs for picketing horses, cooipleted its cumbersome nature. 
Such loads could but lead to sore-backs, requiring as they did an 
attempt at re-adjustment, by heaving them up from one side or 
the other, as they slipped every few hundred yards. 

histruction to attendants and superintendents in loading was 
much required, and I need offer no apology for entering thus 
fully into the mattter, as it vpas the cause of a very vast amount of 
unnecessary inefficiency. 

F'iohetHng . — The modes of picketting in use with the various 
branches of the service were as follows C. Battery, 4th Brigade, 
Royal Artillery. — An ordinary long picket rope, level with 
ground, pegged down at intervals, to which head ropes Were 
attached, a fairly secure and convenient style of picketing when a 
number of animals always moved together, and carriage for the 
rope, etc., \vas available. Heel ropes were used in addition, secured 
to pegs. 

No. i Battery, 8th Brigade, Royal Artillery (mountain) single 
iron pegs, with head and heel ropes. Easily drawn. 

Bengal Cavalry— Double head ropes and iron-pegs used, ia 
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afWition to heel ropes. A secure mode of fastening, and conve. 
nientfoi’ detached sowans aud parties. Gear earned on grass- 
cutters’ ponies. Transport.— In moat cases the three 
animals in charge of one man were secured to ono iron peg, 
and heel ropes secured in the same way. The plan had the draw- 
back of crowding the mules, etc., very closely together, but when 
space was an object, which was generally the case, this could not 
he avoided. 

Picketing pegs were mostly made of iron, the rocky soil not ad- 
mitting of wooden pegs being driven, and these had to be strong 
and heavy. A better description of peg is made of angle iron solid 
at the point only. This offers much greater resistance to the ani- 
mal pulling hack owing to the increased surface presented to the 
ground. r 

' jporge. carts.— Hhe forge in use with the field artillery consisted 
of a frame with folding legs, carrying furnace and bellows. It 
answered the purpose well, bat when packed for tra\elling, took a 
■wagon and four or six horses for its conveyance. 

No. 1 Battery, 8th Brigade, had a small forge for mule carriage, 
with a revolving fan instead of bellows. It answered its purpose 
when supplied with bellows, but the fan was a failure, (|uickly 
getting out of repair. 

Shoes, etc — Shoes of moderate weight stood the wear aud tear ci 
the rough ground best. Slight shoes bent, aud very heavy ones 
were rTore likely to he torn off. Tho Bengal Cavalry shoos, 
•which were of course much lighter than those used by Artillery, 
stood wear of patrol duty fairly well. 1 certainly frequently 
found them broken or bent into the foot, hut it was in mo.st ca.ses 
from being kept on till worn very thin ; and lameness from any 
cause comiected with shoeing was rare. 

Five to sis good tough nails per shoe were required ; the 
“ clinches” were turned down iu the ordinary way in the Artillery 
bat in the Bengal Cavalry the point of the nail was frequently 
twisted into a coil, and this answered well, though clumsy look- 
ing- . , . . 

JAne Gear.— The ropes, head, heel and picketing, m 
possession of the three batteries of Artillery, issued by the com- 
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missariat, were of very inferior description or quality, and the 
same remark applies to the bhmkets, those supplied primarily to 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, 8th Brigade, being especially bad. 
Brushes too, were very bad, being made, not of pigs’ bristles, as 
they oua^ht to be, but of horse and cow hair, stiffened with gum 
or size, to represent the real article. They speedily became soft 
and quite useless. 

Horses best suited for the sermcs . — I have but little faith in the 
adaptability of one ])reed of horses to hardships better than 
another. Physical fitness for the service is the point to be looked 
to, If the horse is of good shape, sound constitution, fairly bred, 
and adapted as to size and weight to the branch in which he is 
placed, it matters little whether he bo Waier/’ country-bred, or 
Arab. 

The horses of C. Battery, 4th Brigade, and E. Battery, 
8rd Brigade, Royal Artillery, were Australians and stud-breds, 
with a few Persians. In neither of these batteries were they 
called upon to perform any very hard work, or exposed to any 
particular hardships or severity of climate ; and were in both ca-* 
ses well cared foraud tended. Fodder was of course scarce and 
inferior at certain seasons, and animals in consequence fell off 
somewhat, in condition ; but speedily regained it when fodder im- 
proved. The mules of No. 1 Battery, 8tli Brigade, were always 
in excolient condition on any fodder^ but the ponies originally 
supplied as part of the equipment were a total failure, and had to 
be cast.. As potiies for the purpose, they were a poor selection as 
to shape, etc., but I doubt wlietlier this class of auirnal is ai 
all adapted for use in mountain batteries. Three year old mules 
are also a mistake, and looking to the difficulty of procuring 
these animals of a suitable age, I think a suggestion made by me 
in a previou>s report is worthy of consideration, i.c, that young 
mules should bo purchased at the Punjab fairs and sent to the 
remount depot till four years of age. The horses of the three re- 
giments of Bengal Cavalry, the 1st, 18th, and 15tli, were all 
country-bred, and adapted to their work. Those of the first and 
last-named suffered considerably from the scarcity of fodder, and 
residence on ilie road from Thai to Balesh Khel ; the 13th were 
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more favourably placed in the summer but had a greater 

degree of cold, &c., to bear in the winter at Kuram. All these 
regiments emerged from the campaign with their horses in good 
condition, but the 1st and 18th had suffered heavily from sick- 
ness, and the 13th lost a number of horses by a fire in their lines. 

Horse Biscuits . — A number of these were in possession of the 
Commissariat* for trial I presume, but my attention was not called 
to them till very late. I founds however, that all classes of animals, — ■ 
camels, bullocks, ponies and mules,— ate them readily after a 
time when broken up, and I have no doubt they are wljolesome 
food ; but as they are not in the least degree more portable than 
grain, and bulk for bulk probably not more nutritious, I see 
but little advantage in them. 

Khika This grass, said to be poisonous; grows profuse- 

ly on the hills in the Kuram Valley ; it lias a coarse, long, rough, 
bright green blade, and is not of a very edible description. I was 
unfortunately unable to carry out any experiments with it my- 
self; being obliged to go down to KoLafc when about to do so ; 
but Mr. Slattery fed two camels on a considerable quantity of it, 
and also a pony for a number of days, with no result whatever* 
As it must be commouly cut and used with other hill grasses, 
I think its poisonous nature is open to doubt. No cases occur- 
red of apparent narcotic poisoning, which is the form it is said 
to produce ; and on the Peiwar Kotal; where it- grows plentifully, 
it must have been consumed with otlier sorts by the large number 
of animals there ill the summer -months. Dr. Altchison informs 
that the cases mentioned in the Veterinary Journal for February 
1880, as having occurred at Thai, were not supposed by him to bo 
cases of poisoning from this grass at all, the symptoms, princi- 
pally those attending tyrnf.-anitis, not being those attending cases 
of poisoning from the grass, which, also, as far as I could 
gather, does not grow in that neighbourhood. 

Ffiimnayy aid for the force was limited, there being but three 
officers to attend to the requirements of three batteries of Artillery, 
three regiments of Native .Cavalry, and a large transport train 
and commissariat establishment spread over an extended lino of 
country'* ahd bh kcMVb S^lhvice it 'is as al^solutely necessary that 
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the ration sheep should be looked after, as the valuable artillery 
horse ; and tliafc the Native troops should receive as much atten* 
tion as the European. An outbreak of disease in any class of 
animals is likely to prove of serious import to the force at 
large. .A limited number of Veterinary officers Vfill of course 
suffice for superintendonce, if backed up by a good subordi- 
nate staff;, and the want of well-trained men in this position 
was most severely felt; the so-called Sahtriea in the trans- 
port and. commissariat having no claim to that title whatever, 
although liighiy paid for the work. A training school for men 
ot this class is very urgently needed, in which they might be 
thoroughly grounded in the work required of them ; and from 
considerable experience I can vouch for the intelligence of the 
natives in acquiring knowledge, and the facility with which they 
can be made into valuable Veterinary assistants. The men in 
Cavalry regiments were but little better than those in other de^* 
partments, treating disease by means of certain recipes, in ignor- 
ance of the true nature of the maladies or the action of the drugs 
used. In one instance I was fortunar© enough to be able to rea- 
der assistance in the case of a valuable English charger suffering 
from stoppage of the bowels, when the ISalutrie in charge was 
patiently awaiting the result of the administration of a bolus con- 
taining camphor and nitre ; another case occurred where a valu- 
able imported aninml was lost from utter want of knowledge 
on the part of one of these men. Surgical knowledge they have 
none, unless application of the actual cautery over an abscess or 
bad sore-back, rendering the skin hard and thick, and interfering 
with the curative process may be termed such* Abscesses are 
allowed to burst, or pus to burrow and form sinuses, or portions 
of dead bone to act as irritants and keep an open sore for months, 
without the faintest attempt being made to remedy the evil by 
use of the knife; while in other cases brutal remedies are had xe^ 
course to, A fine mule came under my observation in the course 
of inspection, dying from acute disease, on the body of which a 
long line had been drawn with the firing iron, completely 
encircling the trunk lengthways, — from the chest along on© side 
round the hind quarters, and forward again on the opposite side* 
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This treatmeut was supposed to have met with the greatest sue* 
cess, as the auimal got up,"’ and it was gravely proposed to mo 
to, repeat it. In the transport lines the most ordinary operation 
of exploring wounds, etc.^ had to be done by t'*e Veterinary Sur- 
geon liirnself, or, as was of necessity the case, where six or seven 
hundred, or even double that number of animals, were under 
treatment at one time, in a great measure left undone. 'Well- 
trained Saliitries are absolutely necessary in the transport on a 
campaign, as are also Saddlers” and un fortunately in the past 
operations they were conspicuous by their absence. 

At the end of this valuable report are tables of which the 
following is given as the summary : — 

Abstract of the number of Aiiimah treated in the Trcr^isport Ilospltahy 
Kuram Field Farce, 1879-SO. 
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Percentage of Discharges, 

Mules and Ponies. Donkeys. Camels. Bnlloeks. 

76*06 97*76 54*70 85*60 

Percentage of Deaths, 

Mules and Ponies. Donkeys, Camels. Bullocks. 

1*95 2*24 45 7*50 

Percentage remaining under Treatment, 

Mules and Ponies. Donke^’^s. Camels. Bullocks. 

21*99 * *80 6*90 

Finally Mr. Oliphant treats of the service rendered by the cxe- 
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ciitive Veterinary Oftieers of the force then being Y. S. (1st class) 
Anderson, and V. S. Webb, Slattery, and Pringle, the two latter 
officers suffered from disease due to exposure to the unhealthy 
climate, and V. S. Slattery ^-as ultimately invalided to England 
in a very p.eearious state/’ He has since left the service. 

In conclusion I would plead the cause of those officers, *with 
regard to the grant of staff pay, for the extra duty performed with 
the Transport Department. A glance at the return given will 
shew the duties performed by them were by no means light, 
and they were much heavier than can be apparent to any one un- 
acquainted with the difficulties, owing to want of proper subordi- 
nate establishment, etc., met with. The allowance of Es. 75 per 
mensem was small when compared with that of Bs. 200 granted 
to Transport Officers; but even this was not always available, 
as it was only admissible when the charge was in addition to that 
of troops/’ 



